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THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


A  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
GOVERNOR  TERRY  SANFORD,  AND  TO  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1962-1963 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Terry  Sanford, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina: 

I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  threefold 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1962-1963. 
I  am  pleased  to  include  the  Reports  submitted  to  me 
by  Chancellor  William  B.  Aycock  of  the  University 
in  Chapel  Hill,  Chancellor  Otis  Singletary  of  the 
Woman’s  College,  and  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell 
of  North  Carolina  State  College,  which  provide  you  with 
a  more  detailed  view  of  this  year’s  activities  on  each 
campus. 

Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
December,  1963 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1962-1963 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1962-63  was  a  year  of  decision  for 
North  Carolina  in  higher  education.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  gone  by  since  the  agencies 
of  the  state  government,  particularly  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  have  taken  a  long  and 
studied  look  at  state-supported  higher  education  to 
develop  a  reasonable  and  orderly  plan  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement  of  post-high  school  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  youth  of  North  Carolina. 

Happily,  the  study  was  made  and  the  plan  that 
was  hammered  out  through  many  hours  of  labor 
was  approved  by  the  1963  General  Assembly. 

These  pages,  then,  will  be  a  brief  review  and 
documentation  of  some  of  the  steps  taken  during 
this  year  by  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Educa¬ 
tion  Beyond  the  High  School,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University,  and  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  bring  about  a  new  day  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  North  Carolina. 

As  these  developments  were  taking  place,  the 
work  of  the  University  moved  forward  and  there  are 
also  here  recorded  some  comments  on  the  major 
activities  occurring  within  the  University  this  year. 


A  YEAR  OF  STUDY 


In  1961,  the  General  Assembly  responded  to  the 
program  for  public  education  placed  before  it  by 
Governor  Sanford,  and  great  strides  were  made  in 
the  improvements  of  teachers’  salaries  and  in  other 
aspects  of  the  public  school  program.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  stood  with  the  public  schools  in  this  effort, 
and  we  continued  to  support  this  program  in  1963. 

Improvement  was  also  made  in  public  higher 
education  in  the  1961  session  for  which  we  have 
expressed  our  gratitude.  The  growing  dimensions 


of  the  problems  facing  state-supported  higher  educa¬ 
tion  require  continuous  attention  and  study.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  plans  had  to  be  made  to  accommodate  in¬ 
creasing  enrollments  and  that  a  system  of  state-sup¬ 
ported  higher  education  allocating  specific  functions 
to  certain  types  of  institutions  had  to  be  established, 
Governor  Sanford  appointed,  in  1961,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School.  To 
the  twenty-five  citizens  he  appointed  to  this  Com¬ 
mission,  he  gave  this  charge:  "to  identify  and  define 
the  State’s  needs  in  higher  education,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  most  efficient  plans  and  methods  of  meet¬ 
ing  these  needs.”  By  this  action,  Governor  Sanford 
indicated  the  priority  he  assigned  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  publicly  supported  higher  education. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Governor’s 
Commission  was  the  initiation  of  a  thorough  study 
of  college  enrollments  during  the  next  two  decades 
by  Dr.  Horace  Hamilton,  Reynolds  Professor  of 
Rural  Sociology  at  North  Carolina  State  College. 

But  enrollment  trends  must  be  viewed  with 
other  relevant  facts  to  get  an  accurate  background 
of  the  problem  as  seen  by  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mission.  The  situation  was  this: 

( 1 )  In  1962,  less  than  one-half  of  the  first  grad¬ 
ers  who  enrolled  in  1949  graduated  from  high  school. 

(2)  In  1961,  37%  of  our  high  school  graduates 
entered  college. 

(3)  In  1961,  26.9%  of  the  North  Carolina  col¬ 
lege-age  population  (18-21)  was  enrolled  in  col¬ 
lege  for  degree  programs.  This  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  national  average  of  42%. 

(4)  High  School  enrollments  increased  by  18,000 
in  1961.  In  1962,  the  increase  was  over  20,000.  Dr. 
Carroll  advised  the  Commission  that  this  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  the  next 
5  to  7  years. 

College  enrollments  in  North  Carolina  have  fol¬ 
lowed  national  trends  in  recent  years:  from  32,000 
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in  all  institutions  in  19-40  to  45,000  in  1950,  68,000 
in  I960,  and  75,000  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  A  50% 
increase  has  occurred  in  tire  last  six  years. 

Using  these  figures  together  with  data  on  survival 
trends  and  economic  conditions,  Dr.  Hamilton  made 
projections  to  predict  future  college  enrollments  in 
North  Carolina.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows: 


( minimum 

series) 

(  mean  series ) 

1965 

93,300 

96,000 

1970 

109,700 

117,000 

1975 

124,100 

139,000 

These  projections  indicate  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  from  at  least  109,000  to  117,000  people  will 
be  seeking  entry  into  the  public  and  private  col¬ 
leges  of  North  Carolina,  an  increase  of  46  to  67% 
over  the  enrollments  of  a  year  ago. 

Having  the  reliable  evidence  at  hand,  the  Com¬ 
mission  next  consulted  the  private  institutions  in 
North  Carolina  to  determine  how  much  of  this  pro¬ 
jected  increase  they  were  planning  to  accommodate. 
Their  replies  indicate  an  expansion  by  1970  to  ac¬ 
commodate  11,250  additional  students,  which  means 
that  public  institutions  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
about  60%  of  the  college  students  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  by  1970. 

The  problem  facing  the  Commission  was  this: 
How  could  North  Carolina  provide  the  best  possible 
post-high  school  education  for  the  greatest  number 
of  children  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  student  and  the 
taxpayer? 

After  much  study  which  included  the  use  of 
experienced  consultants,  three  recommendations  em¬ 
erged  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  for  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Commission  recommended: 

( 1 )  That  the  state  develop  a  system  of  public, 
two-year  post-high  school  institutions  offering  col¬ 
lege-parallel,  technical-vocational-terminal,  and  adult 
educational  instruction  tailored  to  the  area  needs,  and 
that  these  comprehensive  community  colleges  be 
supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Whenever  possible,  community  colleges  and  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  would  be  merged  into  single  institu¬ 
tions  with  representation  from  the  community  on 
their  boards  of  trustees. 


Underlying  this  recommendation  is  the  so-called 
"commuter  principle”  through  which  this  type  of 
educational  opportunity  is  made  available  to  students 
without  burdening  the  state  with  the  cost  of  dormi¬ 
tories  and  other  supporting  facilities  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  cost  of  residential  living  expenses. 

In  its  study  of  the  enrollment  problem,  the  Com¬ 
mission  turned  its  attention  next  to  the  existing 
community  colleges  at  Wilmington,  Asheville,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  City,  and  the  two  established  in  Charlotte 
known  as  Mecklenburg  College  and  Charlotte  Col¬ 
lege.  Since  the  College  of  the  Albemarle  in  Eliz¬ 
abeth  City  and  the  Mecklenburg  College  decided 
to  go  under  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  recommendation  here  previously  discussed, 
the  Commission  focused  its  attention  on  the  institu¬ 
tions  at  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  Wilmington. 

After  careful  attention  to  the  population  figures, 
the  growth  potential  of  the  areas  and  other  factors, 
the  Commission  recommended: 

(2)  That  the  junior  year  be  instituted  at  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Wilmington  in  the  fall  of  1963  and  that 
the  senior  year  be  instituted  in  the  fall  of  1964.  At 
Asheville-Biltmore  College  the  junior  year  will  be 
offered  in  the  fall  of  1964  and  the  senior  year  in 
the  fall  of  1965. 

Here  again  the  commuter  plan  was  being  observ¬ 
ed.  Although  a  clear  case  was  made  for  the  expanded 
academic  program  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
graduate  work  is  not  contemplated  nor  is  duplica¬ 
tion  of  professional  training  foreseen.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  will  become  four-year,  coeducational,  non¬ 
resident,  liberal  arts  and  sciences  colleges  with 
specialized  programs  to  meet  unique  community 
needs. 

( 3 )  The  third  major  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  was  the  proposed  statutory  definition 
of  University  function. 

It  is  as  follows: 

"The  University  shall  provide  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts,  fine  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in  the  learn¬ 
ed  professions,  including  teaching,  these  being  de¬ 
fined  as  those  professions  which  rest  upon  advanced 
knowledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  and  shall 
be  the  primary  state-supported  agency  for  research 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  pure  and  applied. 
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The  University  shall  provide  instruction  in  the 
branches  of  learning  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  to  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies.  The  University  shall  be  the  only  institution 
in  the  State  system  of  higher  education  authorized 
to  award  the  doctor’s  degree.”  (The  Legislature  add¬ 
ed  the  following  sentence  to  this  Commission  defini¬ 
tion:  "The  University  shall  extend  its  influence  and 
usefulness  as  far  as  possible  to  the  persons  of  the  State 
who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
as  resident  students,  by  extension  courses,  by  lectures, 
and  by  such  other  means  as  may  seem  to  them  most 
effective.”) 

These  Commission  discussions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  brought  clearly  into  forcus  matters  of  great 
significance  for  the  University.  It  became  our  prob¬ 
lem  to  determine  the  steps  that  the  University  should 
take  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  effectively  as  possible 
and  to  lead  the  way  in  the  pattern  of  change  that 
was  surely  to  come  in  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  traditional  role  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  last  30  years  of  its  history  was  that 
of  a  threefold  University  utilizing  the  strengths  and 
resources  of  its  three  campuses  to  create  a  single  in¬ 
stitution  of  distinction.  This  has  been  the  way  North 
Carolina  accepted  the  fact  that  our  state  can  have 
but  one  state  university  in  the  true  sense  of  that  con¬ 
cept.  It  is  clear  that  the  future  will  require  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  assets  and  resources  in  higher  education  and 
this  realignment  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

During  the  early  deliberations  of  the  Commission 
the  trustees  of  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  Wilmington 
Colleges  petitioned  the  University  asking  that  the 
University  take  over  the  community  colleges  in  these 
cities  and  develop  them  as  new  campuses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  questions  raised  by  these  petitions  and 
the  other  recommendations  of  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  heretofore  mentioned  led  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Governor  Sanford  during  July,  1962,  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  eleven  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  study  these  petitions  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  future  of  the  University.  The 
Special  Trustee  Committee  membership  was: 


Victor  S.  Bryant  William  C.  Medford 

Mrs.  Mebane  H.  Burgwyn  H.  L.  Riddle,  Jr. 

Lenox  G.  Cooper  Roy  Rowe 

Percy  Ferebee  Walter  L.  Smith 

George  Watts  Hill  John  W.  Umstead,  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Chairman 

The  excellent  report  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  by  this  Special  Committee  on  January  25, 
1963,  gives  record  of  its  labors  and  the  list  of  recom¬ 
mendations  judged  important  in  charting  the  future 
of  the  University.  These  recommendations  will  not 
be  repeated  here,  but  I  must  record  that  this  Special 
Committee  diligently  followed  the  course  of  legisla¬ 
tive  hearings  and  debate,  resolved  differences  where 
possible,  and  worked  for  the  successful  passage  of 
the  entire  comprehensive  bill.* 

The  law  which  was  ratified  by  the  1963  General 
Assembly  on  May  17,  1963,  included  the  major  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Governor’s  Commission  cov¬ 
ering  new  community  colleges,  the  conversion  of 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  Wilmington  Colleges  to 
four-year,  state-supported  liberal  arts  colleges,  and 
the  recommendations  of  a  definition  of  University 
purpose  and  provisions  for  University  expansion. 

Thus,  as  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
its  meeting  on  Monday,  May  27,  1963,  the  major 
decisions  made  by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  substantially  affect  the  future 
of  the  University  are  these: 

1.  The  acceptance  of  the  statutory  definition  of 
che  University  which  provides  for  the  concept  of  one 
state  institution  of  university  level  functioning  in 
several  geographical  areas  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  a  statutory  procedure  which 
places  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  responsibility  to 
determine  the  need  for  additional  campuses,  and 
the  authority  to  initiate  studies  felt  necessary  to 
reach  such  a  determination. 

3.  In  projecting  the  program  of  the  University 
in  the  spirit  of  these  two  decisions,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  authorized  the  following  changes  internally: 

*The  sections  of  this  bill  pertaining  to  the  University 
are  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 
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a.  The  Greensboro  campus  will  move  toward  full 
University  development  and  its  admissions 
policies  will  be  changed  to  provide  for  the 
acceptance  of  qualified  men,  initially  on  a 
commuting  basis. 

b.  The  Raleigh  campus  will  develop  an  under¬ 
graduate  program  in  the  liberal  arts  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  liberal  science  degree  previously 
authorized.  The  Raleigh  campus  is  to  be  the 
technological  center  of  the  University;  there¬ 
fore,  graduate  work  in  the  liberal  arts  is  not 
now  contemplated  there. 

c.  At  Chapel  Hill  a  limited  number  of  fresh¬ 
man  women  will  be  admitted  to  the  music 
and  fine  arts  programs. 

d.  Now  having  the  full  responsibility  for  all 
doctoral  programs,  our  three  campuses,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  University  Graduate 
Council,  will  be  concerned  widi  the  problem 
of  advanced  graduate  instruction  in  other  areas 
of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  implementation  of  this  total  program, 
further  steps  must  be  taken  soon  to  insure  sound 
progress.  It  is  clear  that  thoughtful  and  careful  study 
should  now  be  given  to  the  total  program  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  traditional  allocation  of  functions  among 
the  institutions  must  be  re-examined.  We  must  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  University  expansion  under  the 
specific  requirements  now  a  matter  of  law.  Our  re¬ 
lationships  to  other  institutions,  particularly  on  such 
matters  as  the  transfer  of  students  from  community 
colleges  to  one  of  our  campuses,  must  be  studied. 

Some  of  these  matters  will  require  the  active 
participation  of  faculty  members,  Trustees,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  the  proper  vehicle  for  this  partic¬ 
ipation  will  soon  be  established. 


THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


While  many  University  Trustees,  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  administrators  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  the  work  of  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Edu¬ 
cation  Beyond  the  High  School  and  with  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  General  Assembly  concerned  with  higher 
education,  the  work  of  the  University  has  moved 


forward.  Full  details  are  furnished  you  in  the  annual 
reports  from  the  Chancellors  here  included.  However, 
I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  several  develop¬ 
ments. 


NEW  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


Eleven  new  graduate  degree  programs  have  been 
approved  by  the  Trustees  and  by  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  either  are  now  in  operation  or  will  be 
active  with  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1963. 
One  new  undergraduate  degree  has  been  authorized 
and  others  have  been  under  study  during  the  year 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  final  consideration. 

The  new  undergraduate  degree  program  that  has 
been  approved  will  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Engineering  Operations  on  our  Raleigh 
campus.  Students  seeking  this  degree  are  being 
trained  to  move  directly  into  engineering  operations 
rather  than  into  graduate  study  and  research.  Most 
of  the  programs  in  the  School  of  Engineering  place 
emphasis  upon  research,  design  development,  and 
provide  a  foundation  for  advanced  study.  Students 
receiving  the  new  degree  will  be  prepared  to  move 
into  industry  and  to  participate  in  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  that  is  becoming  so  much  an  important  part 
of  the  economy  of  this  state. 

The  undergraduate  programs  in  music,  fine  arts, 
and  drama  at  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  have  also  been 
given  thorough  restudy  by  faculty  committees  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  with  a  view  to  enhancing  their  effective¬ 
ness.  Proposals  for  these  new  undergraduate  degrees 
have  resulted  from  careful  studies  and  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  July,  1963, 
meeting. 

In  my  report  a  year  ago,  I  called  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences 
at  State  College  as  an  example  of  a  growing  desire 
for  cooperation  between  the  several  disciplines  in  the 
life  sciences.  The  Institute  has  been  an  effective 
agency  for  strengthening  inter-disciplinary  course 
work  and  for  developing  improved  curricula  that 
will  add  substantially  to  the  educational  effectiveness 
of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  the 
biological  sciences. 
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Two  new  graduate  degrees  have  been  authorized 
at  Chapel  Hill — the  Master  of  Science  in  genetics 
and  the  doctoral  degree  in  this  same  discipline.  These 
new  degrees  are  inter-disciplinary  in  that  the  course 
work  and  the  direction  of  research  will  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  faculty  members  now  affiliated  with 
several  departments.  They  make  possible  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  resources  of  faculty  and  facilities  in 
training  advanced  students  in  genetics  and  so  will 
contribute  to  the  number  of  well-trained  teachers 
and  research  workers  in  this  important  and  rapidly 
developing  field  of  study.  The  work  in  genetics  at 
Chapel  Hill  will  complement  rather  than  duplicate 
the  strong  program  in  this  subject  area  on  the  Raleigh 
campus  of  the  University. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill  has  offered  a  Master  of  Education  degree  to  stu¬ 
dents  engaged  in  either  of  two  kinds  of  programs. 
One  of  these  is  designed  for  students  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  administrative  or  other  professional  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  field  of  education.  The  other  program  is 
planned  for  students  preparing  themselves  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  places  emphasis  on  a  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter  they  wish  to  teach  rather  than  subjects  in 
the  field  of  education.  To  identify  these  two  programs 
more  effectively,  the  title  of  the  degree  now  offered 
for  those  preparing  to  teach  has  been  changed  to 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching. 

At  Raleigh  five  new  graduate  degrees  have  been 
authorized.  Three  of  these,  the  Master  of  Applied 
Mathematics,  the  Master  of  Electrical  Engineering 
and  the  Master  of  Textile  Technology  are  professional 
degrees.  These  differ  from  the  traditional  Master  of 
Science  degrees  in  that  they  emphasize  the  skills  of 
the  professions  rather  than  serving  as  preparation 
for  research. 

A  fourth  graduate  degree,  the  Master  of 
Technology  for  International  Development,  is 
something  new  for  the  University.  As  the  title  sug¬ 
gests,  it  is  a  program  to  train  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  to  participate  effectively  in  our  national  commit¬ 
ment  to  aid  underdeveloped  countries.  The  program 
is  built  upon  the  scientific  and  technological  cur¬ 
ricula  now  offered  at  the  Raleigh  campus  with  ad¬ 
ditional  work  in  the  language  and  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  the  countries  where  degree  re¬ 
cipients  are  expected  to  work.  A  twelve-week  period 


of  full  internship  in  the  foreign  country  is  a  part  of 
the  requirements  for  this  degree. 

The  fifth  new  graduate  degree  at  Raleigh  is  the 
doctorate  in  physiology.  For  many  years  that  in¬ 
stitution  has  had  an  extensive  research  program 
focused  on  the  physiological  problems  associated  with 
cattle,  poultry,  and  other  farm  animals.  In  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  work  and  in  the  basic  biological 
sciences,  strong  faculty  resources  in  physiology  have 
been  assembled.  Progress  in  the  solution  of  nutrition¬ 
al,  reproductive,  and  other  physiological  processes 
of  domestic  animals  rests  upon  the  acquisition  of 
fundamental  knowledge  about  the  behavior  of  the 
living  cell.  The  new  programs  utilize  these  intellectu¬ 
al  resources  at  the  Raleigh  campus  in  these  dis¬ 
ciplines,  and  this  program  will  extend  the  resources 
of  the  University  in  this  area  by  adding  new  areas 
of  research  effort  to  the  strong  program  on  the  Chapel 
Hill  campus. 

At  the  Greensboro  campus  three  new  graduate 
degrees  have  been  established.  Two  of  these,  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  English  and  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
History,  represent  the  first  steps  in  developing  a 
graduate  program  in  the  liberal  arts  and  the  sciences. 
Having  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  undergraduate  work  in  English  and 
History  and  recognizing  that  graduate  work  is  a 
major  responsibility  of  university  education,  it 
seemed  highly  appropriate  that  the  excellent  resources 
of  this  campus  be  used  in  offering  graduate  work  at 
the  master's  level. 

The  third  graduate  degree  here  is  a  professional 
master’s  degree  in  applied  music.  This  degree  rec¬ 
ognized  proficiency  in  performance  as  a  musician 
rather  than  placing  emphasis  in  musical  history  or 
theory.  It  is  a  part  of  the  total  development  of  a 
distinguished  program  in  the  performing  arts  on 
this  campus  of  the  University. 


GRADUATE  ENROLLMENT 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  student  en¬ 
rollments  has  been  the  growth  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  on  these  three  campuses.  At  Chapel  Hill  this 
year,  1,900  students  were  registered  in  the  graduate 
school.  There  were  an  additional  783  students  en- 
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rolled  in  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry.  Similarly  at 
Raleigh,  die  rate  of  growth  of  the  graduate  school  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  undergraduate  divisions.  Last 
fall  there  were  1,065  students  in  the  graduate  school 
with  14  additional  smdents  in  professional  post-bac¬ 
calaureate  work.  The  admission  of  men  to  graduate 
study  at  Greensboro  was  responsible  for  a  major 
increase  in  graduate  enrollments  here,  and  this  year 
there  were  397  students  taking  graduate  work  on  this 
campus. 

Another  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  graduate 
programs  is  found  in  the  large  number  of  fellow¬ 
ships  supported  by  federal  agencies  and  by  private 
foundations.  I  will  not  take  time  here  to  identify 
these  in  detail,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  on  the 
Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  campuses  during  recent 
years,  not  just  last  year,  but?  recent  years,  more  than  200 
graduate  students  have  received  support  through  fel¬ 
lowships  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  27 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellows  who  elected  to  take  ad¬ 
vanced  work  this  year  at  Chapel  Hill  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  number  who 
selected  this  branch  of  the  University  last  year. 


RESEARCH  GRANTS 


Similarly,  if  we  examine  the  amount  of  support 
from  federal  and  private  foundations  for  the  research 
interests  of  our  faculties,  we  find  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease.  Research  and  training  grants  received  by  the 
three  units  of  the  University  last  year  amounted  to 
more  than  sixteen  million  dollars.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  contribution  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  making  in  man’s  efforts  to  enlarge  his 
understanding  of  himself  and  his  environment. 


COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 


Last  year  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  cited  several  instances  of  cooperative  pro¬ 


grams  between  units  of  the  University  in  which  the 
resources  of  two  campuses  were  being  utilized  in 
graduate  programs.  This  year  I  am  pleased  to  cite 
another  example  in  which  all  three  campuses  are 
participating.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  three  Deans 
of  Education,  advanced  work  for  school  principals 
and  superintendents  was  offered  on  each  of  our  three 
campuses  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Chapel  Hill.  Plans  are  also  being 
formulated  for  cooperative  work  with  children  be¬ 
tween  the  Child  and  Family  Development  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  on  the 
Greensboro  campus  and  the  Division  of  Health  Af¬ 
fairs  at  Chapel  Hill. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


Admissions  policies  continue  to  be  a  subject  of 
critical  study  and  investigation.  The  University  Ad¬ 
missions  Policy  Committee  has  recommended  that 
the  minimum  qualifications  for  admission  be  raised 
slightly  next  year,  and  this  will  be  discussed  with 
the  Admissions  Committee  of  this  Board.  At  present, 
minimum  standards  for  admission  are  the  same  for 
our  three  institutions,  and  the  Faculty  Committee 
recommends  that  this  policy  be  continued.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends,  though,  that  the  minimum  pre¬ 
dicted  grade  average  for  admission  to  any  of  our 
three  units  be  raised  slightly.  The  minimum  total 
scores  to  be  achieved  on  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Tests  is  to  be  raised  from  750  to  800  with 
a  minimum  score  of  350  on  the  verbal  and  math¬ 
ematics  tests  being  required.  Provision  is  made  for 
a  careful  review  by  the  faculty  committees  on  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  records  of  students  requesting  ad¬ 
mission  who  meet  some  but  not  all  of  the  minimum 
standards  recommended.  This  is  to  insure  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  factors  that  might  have  affected  unfavor¬ 
ably  the  performance  of  a  student  on  the  entrance 
examinations  and  any  other  circumstances  that  should 
be  evaluated  with  respect  to  the  student’s  admission. 
The  relative  rank  of  an  applicant  in  his  high  school 
class  is  a  factor  of  major  importance. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  April  11,  1963,  Chancellor  John  T. 
Caldwell  and  I  were  asked  to  restudy  action  taken 
by  the  University  on  May  22,  1961,  to  discontinue 
the  annual  Dixie  Classic  basketball  tournament  and 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  reinstating  it.  We  complied  with  the 
request  and  on  May  10,  1963,  filed  our  report  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  requested  by  the 
resolution. 

After  reviewing  the  record  of  infractions  and  dis¬ 
ciplining  actions  taken  by  the  NCAA  over  the  last 
several  years  against  State  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill,  we  stated: 

“The  problem  of  keeping  intercollegiate  athletics 
in  a  constructive  relationship  to  educational  purposes 
has  persisted  for  a  long  time.  The  scope  of  athletic 
programs  and  the  constancy  of  public  interest  in 
them  are  acknowledged  features  of  American  college 
life. 

“Accepting  this  concept,  and  seeking  with  the 
help  of  constructive  public  interest  and  understand¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  best  possible  philosophy  and 
program  of  athletics  we  have  reduced  the  number  of 
problems  and  abuses  in  athletic  affairs.  We  do  not 
entertain  the  thought  that  any  policy  is  perfect;  how¬ 
ever,  responding  to  the  request  made  of  us,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  our  present  position,  including  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Dixie  Classic,  is  a  sound  and 
defensible  one  among  the  solutions  that  are  possible. 

"We  value  the  benefits  that  students  derive  from 
participating  in  athletics.  We  recognize  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  our  institutions  that  result  from  successful 
athletic  teams  and  athletic  programs.  We  want  our 
teams  to  stand  with  the  best.  We  want  to  do  these 
things  consistently  with  a  sound  concept  of  education¬ 
al  values. 

"Because  of  the  responsibility  which  expressly 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  we  feel  a  deep  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  make  such  judgments  as  will  best 
sustain  the  soundness  of  our  institutions  morally  and 
academically.  In  this  endeavor  we  solicit  the  con¬ 
tinued  support,  forbearance,  and  understanding  of 
the  General  Assembly.” 


THE  1963  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

*  *  * 

UNIVERSITY  BUDGET  FOR  1963 


Another  major  activity  during  this  year  has  been 
the  development  and  advocacy  of  the  1963-1965 
budget  request  to  obtain  essential  resources  to  carry 
forward  the  program  of  the  University  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  future  growth. 

The  appropriations  bill  enacted  by  the  1963  ses¬ 
sion  affords  a  basis  for  encouragement  and  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  University. 


CURRENT  OPERATIONS  APPROPRIATIONS 


The  total  biennial  operating  appropriation  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  three  institutions  of  the  University 
is  $66,831,173.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $14,- 
634,571  above  the  actual  appropriation  for  the  bien¬ 
nium  ending  June  30,  1963. 

Increases  in  the  “A”  budgets  for  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  amount  to  $6,037,341.  The  “A”  budget  pro¬ 
vides  operating  funds  to  carry  forward  established 
programs  and  activities  at  an  unchanged  level  of 
service.  This  includes  additional  teaching  and  staff 
positions  and  materials  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
increased  enrollments.  It  also  includes  funds  for 
statutory  and  merit  salary  increments  for  certain 
categories  of  personnel  and  funds  to  meet  added  ex¬ 
penses  for  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  enlarged 
physical  plant. 

Increases  in  the  "B”  budget  amount  to  $8,597,230. 
The  "B”  budget  provides  funds  to  increase  salaries, 
to  finance  improvement  or  expansion  of  existing 
programs,  and  to  finance  new  programs. 


FACULTY  SALARIES 


An  appropriation  increase  of  $6,071,748  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  “B”  budget  for  salary  increases  for 
faculty  members  and  staff  members  who  are  for  the 
biennium  exempt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act.  Salary 
increases  for  faculty  members  will  be  authorized  on 
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an  individual  basis  according  to  the  procedures  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  departments  and  administrative  officers. 
Usually,  the  amount  appropriated  for  salary  increases 
is  slightly  larger  in  the  second  year  of  the  biennium 
in  order  to  carry  forward  increases  authorized  in  the 
first  year  and  to  permit  a  small  number  of  additional 
increases.  The  budget  of  1963-1965  differs  from 
previous  biennial  budgets  in  that  the  proportion  of 
the  total  of  funds  for  faculty  salary  increases  that 
is  reserved  to  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  is 
significantly  larger  than  has  formerly  been  the  case. 


LIBRARY  BOOKS 


Funds  for  the  purchase  of  library  books  and 
journals  were  increased  by  the  amount  of  $228,291 
for  Chapel  Hill;  $108,480  for  Raleigh;  and  $65,000 
for  Greensboro.  The  amount  of  $69,898  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  additional  personnel  and  accessioning  ex¬ 
pense  in  libraries  as  follows:  $50,000  Chapel  Hill  and 
$19,898  Raleigh. 

Appropriations  for  faculty  salary  increases  and 
for  the  libraries  constitute  76.10  per  cent  of  the 
"B”  budget  appropriation.  In  addition,  funds  are  ap¬ 
propriated  for  a  number  of  new  and  beneficial  pro¬ 
grams.  For  example:  the  amount  of  $392,287  is 
appropriated  to  permit  incorporating  into  the  regular 
instructional  program  certain  college  credit  courses 
which  have  been  conducted  on  the  campuses  as  ex¬ 
tension  courses;  to  strengthen  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  and  undergraduate  instruction  at  the  Greens¬ 
boro  campus  the  amount  of  $183,000  is  appropri¬ 
ated;  at  Raleigh  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  is 
authorized  for  textile  research;  and  at  Chapel  Hill 
an  appropriation  of  $240,600  is  provided  for  a 
training  program  for  teachers  of  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  children. 


MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 


The  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  has 
been  hindered  by  lack  of  appropriation  support  to 
maintain  operations  at  its  full  capacity.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  report  that  the  General  Assembly  of 


1963  has  granted  the  support  necessary  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  beds  now  in  use  and  to 
put  into  use  the  remaining  bed  space. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 


The  General  Assembly  has  authorized  capital 
projects  for  the  three  institutions  to  cost  $38,200,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  $20,501,000  are  appropriated 
funds.  The  amount  of  $17,699,000  is  budgeted  from 
other  sources. 

The  authorized  projects  are: 

Chapel  Hill:  Renovation  of  the  ground  floor  of 
MacNider  Hall;  ambulatory  patient  facility,  and 
center  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  at  Mem¬ 
orial  Hospital;  renovation  and  air  conditioning  of 
certain  areas  in  Wilson  Library;  an  undergraduate 
library;  a  student  center;  additions  and  alterations  to 
Davie  Hall;  renovation  of  Phillips  Hall;  addition  to 
Wilson  Hall;  student  cafeteria;  addition  to  Woollen 
Gymnasium;  men’s  residence  hall;  utilities  improve¬ 
ments;  addition  to  heating  plant  and  system.  The 
total  amount  of  authorized  funds  for  capital  im¬ 
provements  at  Chapel  Hill  is  $20,919,000  of  which 
$9,118,000  are  appropriated  funds  and  $11,794,000 
are  to  come  from  other  sources. 

Raleigh:  Addition  to  Gardner  Hall;  addition  and 
alterations  to  Brooks  Hall;  repairs  and  improvements 
to  buildings  and  utilities  plant;  remodeling  of 
Daniels  Hall;  purchase  of  equipment  for  civil  engin¬ 
eering;  renovation  of  Nuclear  Science  Building;  air 
conditioning  of  Hill  Library;  food  science  building; 
remodeling  Broughton  Hall;  two  men’s  residence 
halls;  residence  hall  for  women;  physical  science 
building;  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  improve¬ 
ments.  The  total  amount  of  authorized  funds  for 
capital  improvements  at  Raleigh  is  $13,590,000  of 
which  $7,765,000  are  appropriated  funds  and  $5,- 
825,000  are  to  come  other  sources. 

Greensboro:  Widening  of  West  Drive;  residence 
hall  renovations;  utilities  improvements;  additions 
and  alterations  to  the  swimming  pool;  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  dining  hall;  air  conditioning  of  Jackson 
Library;  addition  to  Aycock  Hall;  addition  to  Mc- 
Iver  Hall;  two  home  management  units;  addition 
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to  the  nursery  school.  The  total  amount  of  authorized 
funds  for  capital  improvements  at  Greensboro  is 
$3,698,000  of  which  $3,618,000  are  appropriated 
funds  and  $80,000  are  to  come  from  other  sources. 

The  Governor’s  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  recommended  that  capital  funds  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  University  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  Phase  I  of  a  recommended  expansion  of 
educational  television  to  cover  the  entire  state.  The 
Legislature  appropriated  $1,250,000  in  capital  funds 
and  $250,000  in  operating  funds  for  the  biennium 
1963-1965.  These  amounts  are  not  included  in  the 
figures  stated  above. 

The  amount  of  funds  recommended  for  capital 
improvements  represents  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  funds  requested.  In  one  main  respect,  however, 
the  legislative  action  was  disappointing.  Tire  Uni¬ 
versity  had  strongly  urged  that  half  the  cost  of  all 
residence  halls  construction  and  the  full  cost  of  the 
student  center  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  necessary  additions 
to  the  heating  plant  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  at  Greensboro  be  paid  out  of  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  aim,  of  course,  was  to  prevent  further  in¬ 
creases  in  charges  levied  upon  the  students  for  room 
rent  and  student  activities.  However,  with  one 
exception,  the  Legislature  authorized  all  of  these  proj¬ 
ects  on  a  one-hundred  percent  self-financing  basis. 
The  single  exception  was  an  appropriation  to  cover 
one-half  of  the  funds  needed  for  the  swimming  pool 
at  the  Greensboro  campus. 


IMPROVED  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 


One  of  the  most  significant  actions  of  the  1963 
General  Assembly,  and  one  of  the  most  gratifying, 
so  far  as  benefits  to  faculty  members  and  other  Uni¬ 
versity  personnel  are  concerned,  was  the  passage  of 
a  series  of  amendments  to  the  State  Retirement  Act 
providing  for  substantial  improvements  in  the  re¬ 
tirement  system.  The  effects  of  the  amendments  are: 
( 1 )  to  reduce  the  period  of  service  required  for  vest¬ 
ing  rights  in  the  system  from  twenty  years  to  fifteen 
years;  (2)  to  revise  the  formula  for  computing  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a 
higher  level  of  retirement  pay.  The  exact  amount  of 
retirement  pay  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to 


average  salary,  length  of  service,  and  other  consider¬ 
ations.  Further  particulars  regarding  the  changes  will 
become  available  as  soon  as  detailed  regulations  have 
been  prepared  by  the  State  Retirement  System. 


THE  VISITING  SPEAKERS  BILL 


On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  legislative  session, 
and  without  forewarning  or  opportunity  for  affected 
institutions  to  be  heard,  the  General  Assembly 
hastily  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  facilities 
of  any  state-supported  college  or  university  by  a 
known  member  of  the  Communist  Party;  or  any 
person  who  is  known  to  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  State 
of  North  Carolina;  or  any  person  who  has  pleaded 
the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  refusing  to  answer  any  questions 
with  respect  to  communist  of  subversive  connections 
of  activities. 

Since  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  placed  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Chancellors 
and  I  agreed  to  ask  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
July  meeting  to  discuss  the  means  of  complying  with 
this  statute.  At  that  time  we  intend  to  express  our 
view  that  this  limitation  on  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
on  the  campuses  is  both  unnecessary  and  injurious. 


A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 


The  academic  year  1962-1963  has  been  a  period 
of  discussion,  debate,  planning  and  action  in  state- 
supported  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  If 
the  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  are  wisely  and 
promptly  implemented,  there  will  be  greater  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  as  they  seek 
appropriate  post-high  school  opportunity. 

These  long  deliberations  and  consequent  actions 
reflect  again  the  determination  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state  to  provide  for  the  young  men  and  women  the 
opportunity  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  intellectual 
strength  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  future  and  se¬ 
curity  of  our  state  and  nation. 

The  policies  have  been  determined;  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  long  and  careful  task  of  implementa- 
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cion  be  under  way.  And  this  is  a  job  for  all  citizens 
and  all  institutions,  public  and  private,  existing 
and  yet  to  be  born;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  future  of 
North  Carolina  is  inexorably  bound  to  the  system  of 
public  education  and  its  colleges  and  universities. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  received 
a  new  mandate.  It  must  demonstrate  through  vigorous 
leadership  its  complete  acceptance  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  placed  in  its  hands  and  its  determination  to 
do  everything  possible  to  advance  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  state  and  the  nation.  As  a  major  uni¬ 
versity  it  must  seek  constantly  to  enlarge  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Only 
through  such  actions  can  it  merit  this  confidence 
and  support  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  Governor’s  Commission  on  Education  Bey¬ 
ond  the  High  School  observed: 

"There  is  ...  no  ground  for  complacency  about 
the  Consolidated  University.  If  it  is  to  hold  and 
improve  its  standing  among  its  peers,  if  it  is 
to  maintain  and  enhance  its  usefulness  to  the 
state,  much  will  be  required.  More  money  will 
be  necessary  for  those  things  that  money  will 
buy,  to  be  sure.  Equally  necessary,  however,  are 
the  conditions  of  freedom,  both  from  political 
restraint  and  from  the  less  dramatic  but  no  less 
debilitating  external  administrative  restrictions 
which  consume  so  much  time  and  energy  that 
should  be  put  to  more  fruitful  uses. 

"Finally  upon  the  University  itself  rests  the 
heavy  responsibility  for  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  resources  and  opportunities  available  to  it  in 
order  that  it  may  serve  in  increasing  measure 
the  state  which  has  created  and  nourished  it.’’ 
This  is  the  partnership  that  has  sustained  the  Uni¬ 
versity  since  the  American  Revolution;  the  people 
of  the  state  and  the  state  university  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  a  productive  partnership.  The  results 
of  greater  economic  strength  and  a  citizenry  of 
progressive  and  free  spirit  are  cherished  by  all.  In 
these  days  of  dramatic  world  developments,  economic 
change  and  social  conflict,  let  us  be  faithful  to  this 
heritage.  We  must  go  forward  in  the  true  spirit  of 


a  university,  teaching  and  enlarging  the  limits  of 
man’s  understanding  of  himself  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  This  is  the  dimension  of  your  Trustee¬ 
ship. 


APPRECIATION 


It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  record  of  progress 
this  year  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  must 
be  attributed  to  many  people  in  many  places.  The 
faculty  members  in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories; 
the  librarians  in  the  stacks  and  at  the  desks,  extension 
specialists,  medical  doctors  and  hospital  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  experiment  station  scientists,  the  custodial  staffs, 
the  students  and  their  leaders,  the  Trustees,  the 
legislators,  and  the  countless  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  threefold  University  have  all  been  a  part  of  this 
total  effort  and  are  here  given  grateful  thanks  for 
their  contributions. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not  thank 
Chancellor  William  B.  Aycock  and  his  associate  Mr. 
J.  A.  Branch,  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  and  his 
associate  Dr.  William  Turner,  and  Chancellor  Otis 
A.  Singletary  and  his  associate  Mr.  Henry  Ferguson 
for  the  splendid  leadership  they  have  given  their 
respective  institutions. 

The  Consolidated  Office  continues  to  profit  by 
the  splendid  work  of  Vice  President  Donald  B. 
Anderson  as  principal  academic  officer.  Mr.  Fred 
Weaver  as  the  capable  Secretary  of  the  University 
has  rendered  exceptional  service  during  the  year, 
both  in  the  work  of  the  Special  Trustees  Committee 
and  the  regular  administrative  operations  of  this  of¬ 
fice.  Mr.  A.  H.  Shepard,  Jr.,  as  Business  Officer  and 
Treasurer,  has  guided  the  University  through  a  most 
successful  legislative  budget  year.  Mr.  C.  E.  Teague 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Dorton,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Escheats  Officer,  also  merit  our  appreciation  for 
continuing  and  valuable  service. 

In  these  men  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  are  well  placed. 
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APPENDIX 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  AND  ENCOURAGE 
EDUCATION  BEYOND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do 
enact'- 

PART  1.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Section  1.  G.  S.  116-2  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Those  three  campuses  of  The  University  shall 
be  designated  respectively  'The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill’,  'North  Carolina  State  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh’,  and 
'The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro’; 
and  any  general  campus  or  campuses  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  hereafter  established  shall  be  designated  'The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  .  .  .  (place  name)’. 
All  statutory  references  to  the  three  existing  cam¬ 
puses  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  are 
amended  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Section.” 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  116  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
amended  by  inserting  therein,  immediately  following 
G.  S.  116-2,  a  new  Section,  designated  §  116-2.1  and 
reading  as  follows: 

"§  116-2.1.  Establishment  of  Additional  Cam¬ 
puses  of  The  University.  The  procedure  and  standards 
for  the  establishment  of  an  additional  campus  or 
campuses  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
shall  be  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Whenever  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The 
University  finds  that  there  may  be  a  need  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  campus  or  campuses  of  The  University,  the 
board  shall  direct  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  relevant 
educational  needs  of  the  State,  such  study  to  take 
particular  account  of  the  relevant  educational  needs 
of  the  area  or  areas  of  the  State  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

"(2)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University 
shall  give  careful  consideration  to  the  report  on  the 
aforementioned  study  of  educational  needs,  and  if 
the  board  finds 


a.  that  sufficient  educational  needs  exist  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  an  additional  campus  or  cam¬ 
puses  of  The  University,  and 

b.  that  it  appears  probable  that  sufficient  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  can  be  made  available  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  additional  campus  or  campuses  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  in¬ 
structional  and  research  programs  at  the  exisiting 
campuses  of  The  University,  then  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  establish  such  additional  campus  or 
campuses  at  a  place  or  places  designated  by  the 
board,  subject  to 

a. l.  the  approval  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  and 

b. l.  the  approval  and  provision  of  adequate 
financial  support  for  the  proposed  additional  campus 
or  campuses  by  the  General  Assembly. 

"(3)  The  standards  and  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  for  the 
existing  campuses  of  The  University  shall  apply  to 
any  additional  campus  or  campuses  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  which  may  be  established.” 

Sec.  3.  G.  S.  116-3.1  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  G.  S.  116-15  is  rewritten  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"§  116-15.  Functions  of  The  University.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  shall  provide  instruction 
in  the  liberal  arts,  fine  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in  the 
learned  professions,  including  teaching,  these  being 
defined  as  those  professions  which  rest  upon  ad- 
anced  knowledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  and 
shall  be  the  primary  State-supported  agency  for 
research  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  pure  and 
applied.  The  University  shall  provide  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  learning  relating  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  other  scientific  and  to 
classical  studies.  The  University  shall  be  the  only 
institution  in  the  State  system  of  higher  education 
authorized  to  award  the  doctor’s  degree.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  shall  extend  its  influence  and  usefulness  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  persons  of  the  State  who 
are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  as 
resident  students,  by  extension  courses,  by  lectures, 
and  by  such  other  means  as  may  seem  to  them  most 
effective.” 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  WILLIAM  B.  AYCOCK  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  JULY  1,  1962  TO  JUNE  30,  1  963 


INTRODUCTION 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  growth  in  students, 
faculty,  physical  facilities,  books,  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  relative  balance  in  this  growth  is  a 
healthy  one.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  indications 
of  improvement  in  teaching  and  learning  on  the  part 
of  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  If  it  be  true  (and  I 
think  it  is)  that  a  University  should  be  a  center  of 
diversity,  controversy,  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  the  past  year  provides  ample  evidence 
that  this  institution  has  measured  up  well. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  herewith  made  to 
you — the  President  of  the  University — and  to  the 
members  of  your  staff,  and  to  the  Trustees  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  assistance  throughout  a  busy,  productive, 
and  exciting  year. 


STUDENTS 


Student  enrollment  in  the  fall  semester  of  1962 
was  9,604,  an  increase  of  522  over  the  previous  fall 
semester  ( see  Appendix ) .  Married  students  numbered 
1,647;  there  were  2,070  women  students  and  200 
students  were  from  foreign  countries.  The  number  of 
married  students  increased  136  over  the  previous 
fall,  but  the  total  number  was  less  than  it  was  two 
years  ago.  Of  the  1,647  married  students,  437  were 

undergraduates. 

The  fall  enrollment  in  1962  was  in  keeping  with 
the  projections  made  in  our  institutional  self-study 
"Planning  for  the  Future”  six  years  ago.  Growth  for 
the  past  five  years  has  been  2,566  or  an  average 
slightly  in  excess  of  500  students  per  year.  As  stated 


in  previous  reports,  priorities  for  future  growth  should 
be  given  to  graduate  and  professional  students  and 
transfer  students  at  the  junior  level.  However,  this 
does  not  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in 
the  undergraduate  enrollment. 

The  mean  scores  of  the  entering  Class  of  1962  on 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  continued  the  upward  trend.  On 
the  combined  Verbal  and  Mathematical  tests,  the 
mean  score  of  all  freshmen  was  1,051,  an  increase  of 
twenty-four  points  over  the  previous  fall.  Moreover, 
fifty-five  percent  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  1961  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  secondary  school 
class,  and  ninety-one  percent  were  in  the  upper  half 
of  their  class,  compared  to  eighty-five  percent  in  the 
previous  year.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-three  fresh¬ 
men  qualified  for  advanced  standing  for  1,045  courses. 

Special  "A”  sections  for  undergraduates  of  su¬ 
perior  abilities  attracted  1,472  students  compared 
with  1,300  in  1962  and  1,200  in  1961. 

The  improving  academic  quality  of  our  under¬ 
graduate  students  appears  to  be  manifesting  itself  in 
several  ways.  For  example,  an  increasing  number  of 
students  are  making  the  Dean’s  list,  both  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  College  and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
One  discouraging  fact,  however,  is  the  academic  mor¬ 
tality  rate  of  freshmen.  Fourteen  percent  failed  to 
make  the  required  average  in  1962-1963  compared 
with  13  percent  the  preceding  year. 

Eleven  seniors  received  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow¬ 
ships  and  four  were  successful  in  Fulbright  competi¬ 
tion.  Frederick  Anderson  was  awarded  one  of  the 
highly  coveted  George  C.  Marshall  Scholarships  for 
study  at  Oxford.  Several  seniors  were  recipients  of 
National  Science  Foundation  Scholarships  and  one 
senior  received  a  Danforth  Foundation  Scholarship. 
The  University  is  one  of  the  five  institutions  pro- 
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vided  funds  with  which  to  award  a  Corning  Glass 
Works  Foundation  Traveling  Scholarship.  At  least 
forty-three  other  graduates  won  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  study  in  various  professional  and 
graduate  schools  throughout  the  nation. 

The  1962-1963  year  brought  a  temporary  respite 
from  overcrowding  in  the  dormitories  for  both  men 
and  women. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Walter  Dellinger,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Men’s  Honor  Council,  and  Mr.  Trawick 
H.  Stubbs,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Student 
Body,  the  Honor  System  made  remarkable  advances. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  about  the  Campus  Code.  The 
"Beat  Duke”  Parade,  the  controversy  over  the  "Apart¬ 
ment  Rule”  and  other  incidents  indicate  the  need  for 
more  effective  student  leadership  in  this  area  of 
student  life. 


FACULTY 


There  were  819  full-time  faculty  members.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  are  professors,  187  associate 
professors,  193  assistant  professors,  130  instructors 
and  28  lecturers.  In  addition  there  were  597  part-time 
assistants  including  teaching  fellows,  part-time  in¬ 
structors,  graduate  assistants  and  research  assistants. 

During  the  period  July  1,  1962-June  30,  1963, 
the  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  ( See  Appendix ) :  Two  directors,  seven  pro¬ 
fessors,  ten  associate  professors,  twenty-eight  assistant 
professors,  and  one  lecturer. 

Kenan  Professor  of  English  C.  Hugh  Holman  be¬ 
came  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  succeeding  Dean 
George  Alexander  Heard,  who  became  Chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University.  Dr.  Fred  Mayes,  former  faculty 
member  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and 
lately,  Chief,  Office  of  Research  Grants  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Bureau  of  State  Services, 
will  become  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  on 
September  1,  1963,  succeeding  Dr.  E.  C.  McGavran 
who  will  retire  as  Dean.  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Crawford 
succeeded  Dr.  Robert  Cadmus  as  Director  of  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  July  1,  1962.  Dr.  Cad¬ 


mus,  in  turn,  assumed  the  full-time  Chairmanship  of 
the  Department  of  Hospital  Administration. 

Professors  Guy  B.  Johnson,  Harold  G.  McCurdy, 
Charles  N.  Reilley  and  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Womack  were 
selected  to  become  Kenan  Professors.  Professors 
Joseph  C.  Sloane  and  Ernest  W.  Talbert  were  chosen 
to  become  Alumni  Distinguished  Professors,  bringing 
the  total  of  these  professorships  to  ten. 

Nineteen  faculty  members  were  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  professor,  twenty-seven  to  associate  professor, 
and  twenty-eight  to  assistant  professor.  Six  members 
of  the  faculty  retired:  Kenan  Professor  of  English 
Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  Professors  Millard  Sheridan 
Breckenridge,  Stephen  Albert  Emery,  James  Penrose 
Harland,  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Ruth  Irene  Price. 

During  the  year  twenty-seven  resignations  from 
the  faculty  were  accepted  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Fifteen  were  from  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 
and  twelve  from  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs. 
Thus,  the  loss  was  slightly  more  than  three  percent 
of  the  full-time  faculty. 

Faculty  deaths  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 
Roy  Melton  Brown,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Social 
Work;  Edward  James  Woodhouse,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Political  Science;  James  Boyd  Flynn,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Business  Administration;  James  Edward 
King,  Professor  of  History;  and  Clyde  Edward  Mullis, 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  has  suffered  great  loss  in  the  passing  of  these 
able  and  dedicated  faculty  members. 

Faculty  and  staff  have  been  recognized  by  col¬ 
leagues  and  others  for  positions  of  honor  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Serving  as  presidents  of  national  or  international 
organizations  during  the  year,  or  elected  to  serve  or 
assume  office  in  the  coming  year,  were  Professor 
Jacques  Hardre,  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  French;  Professor  John  W.  Kunstmann,  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  German;  Kenan  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Classics  Berthold  L.  Ullman,  Medieval 
Academy  of  America;  Kenan  Professor  Werner  P. 
Friederich,  American  Comparative  Literature  Associa¬ 
tion;  Professor  Lyle  Jones,  Psychometric  Society;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Earl  Slocum,  American  Bandmaster’s  Associa¬ 
tion;  Mrs.  Margaret  Dolan,  American  Nurses  Associa¬ 
tion;  Professor  Sam  Barnes,  American  Association  of 
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Wrestling  Coaches;  Professor  Richard  E.  Jamerson, 
College  Physical  Education  Association.  Kenan  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  M.  Couch  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Warner  Wells  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi¬ 
cine;  James  W.  Hanson,  Director  of  the  Computa¬ 
tion  Center,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  International 
Univac  Scientific  Exchange.  Miss  Myrl  Ebert,  Health 
Affairs  Librarian,  functioned  as  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Library  Association  of  the  United  States. 
Kenan  Professor  Ullman  also  served  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Balzan  Committee  which  awarded  Peace, 
Science,  Arts  and  other  achievements  prizes  to  a 
number  of  outstanding  people,  including  Pope  John 
XXIII  and  King  Gustav  of  Sweden. 

Professor  Sterling  Stoudemire  was  President  of 
the  Southeastern  Modern  Languages  Association. 
Kenan  Professor  Clifford  P.  Lyons  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southeastern  Renaissance  Conference. 
Dean  Hugh  Holman  is  President  of  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Section  of  the  College  English  Association. 
University  News  Bureau  Director  A.  G.  Ivey  was 
elected  Director  of  the  Mason-Dixon  District  of  the 
American  College  Public  Relations  Association  and 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  national  Public  Relations 
Council  of  the  ACPRA.  Professor  Joel  Carter  was  re¬ 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Singing.  Dr.  Henry  Clark,  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  functioned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Research  and  Education 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  as  a  special 
consultant  to  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  regarding  health  manpower  needs 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Clinical  Research  Center  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Professor  George  Nicholson  is  an  administrator 
for  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  Statistics  Re¬ 
search  Council.  Professor  J.  C.  D.  Blaine  spent  several 
months  in  India,  advising  on  air  and  surface  trans¬ 
portation  needs.  Professor  Lee  Bounds  of  the  Institute 
of  Government  undertook  the  leadership  of  a  major 
national  center  for  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime,  established  within  the  Institute  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Professor  Seymour  Wurfel  of  the  Law 
School  began  a  project  of  legal  assistance  to  the 


government  of  Colombia.  Dr.  William  Walter  Cort, 
Research  Professor  Emeritus  of  Parasitology  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health,  was  given  the  Walter  Reed 
Award  for  meritorious  achievement  in  tropical  medi¬ 
cine.  Professor  Charles  M.  Weiss  of  the  Public  Health 
School  was  honored  for  his  success  in  devising  a 
method  of  detection  for  insecticides  in  water;  also, 
the  American  Fisheries  Society  recognized  Dr.  Weiss 
for  writing  the  best  article  in  its  official  journal. 
Dean  Arnold  Perry  was  appointed  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  new  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  advise  on  teacher  training  for  mentally 
handicapped. 

Dean  John  C.  Brauer  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
was  the  recipient  of  the  annual  O.  Max  Gardner 
Award. 

Dr.  William  E.  Lassiter  of  Wilmington,  specialist 
in  internal  medicine  was  appointed  a  Markle  Scholar. 
He  is  the  ninth  member  of  the  Medical  School  faculty 
to  receive  this  national  distinction.  Dr.  J.  Norman 
Allen,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy, 
was  granted  a  Research  Career  Development  Award 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  Dr. 
Louis  Welt,  Professor  of  Medicine,  was  awarded  a 
Research  Career  Professorship  by  the  same  agency. 

Professor  James  Collman  of  the  Chemistry  De¬ 
partment  was  named  an  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Fellow  for 
the  school  year.  Harold  D.  Meyer,  the  Taylor  Grandy 
Professor  of  the  Art  of  Living,  was  honored  by  rec¬ 
reation  service  awards  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  American  Recreational  Association.  Guggen¬ 
heim  Fellowships  were  awarded  to  two  professors  in 
the  Department  of  English:  O.  B.  Hardison  and 
James  B.  Meriwether. 

Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology  Rupert  B.  Vance 
was  presented  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award,  given 
annually  by  the  Earll  McConnell  Foundation  of  Hobe 
Sound,  Florida. 

Philip  Green,  assistant  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Government,  won  a  Fulbright  Award  to  study 
English  Law  next  year  at  the  University  of  London. 

Honorary  Degrees  were  awarded  during  the  year 
to  Harold  Hotelling,  University  of  Rochester;  W. 
W.  Pierson,  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  in 
Greensboro;  and  to  B.  L.  Ullman,  University  of 
Padua,  Italy. 
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Professor  Walter  Spearman,  Journalism  School, 
was  featured  on  the  national  television  show,  "Meet  the 
Professor.”  Professor  Wayne  Bowers,  Department  of 
Physics,  was  named  a  National  Science  Foundation 
Fellow  to  study  next  year  at  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  Professor  E.  G.  McGavran  who 
retires  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  undertake 
special  public  health  duties  in  India.  Professor  James 
C.  Ingram  of  Economics  and  Professor  William  A. 
Terrill  in  Accounting  have  undertaken  special  tasks 
abroad.  Professor  Ingram  will  study  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  in  London  under  Ford  Foundation 
auspices  and  Professor  Terrill  will  teach  in  Middle 
Eastern  Technical  University,  in  Ankara,  Turkey. 
Professor  Arthur  M.  Whitehill,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Human  Relations  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  has  been  selected  University  of 
Hawaii  "Senior  Scholar”  at  the  Institute  of  Advance 
Projects  in  the  Center  for  Cultural  Exchange  Between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

Professors  John  A.  Parker  and  Ralph  A.  Gaken- 
heimer  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  are  surveyors 
of  regional  planning  needs  in  Central  America  un¬ 
der  the  Alliance  for  Progress  cooperative  program. 
Professor  Dorothy  Wood  of  the  Psychology  Depart¬ 
ment  went  to  Bangkok  to  advise  the  Thailand  gov¬ 
ernment  on  modernizing  its  civil  service  commission. 
Dr.  Henry  Thomas,  Department  of  Chemistry,  was 
one  of  the  two  American  delegates  to  a  Vienna 
meeting  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
an  "Atoms-for-Peace”  program  paticipated  in  by 
ten  nations. 

Kenneth  R.  Byerly,  Associate  Professor  of  Journa¬ 
lism  who  was  nominated  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association  for  the  Elmer  G.  Voight  Award  of  the 
Education  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  re¬ 
ceived  the  prize  for  his  textbook  "Community  Jour¬ 
nalism”  and  for  "His  many  contributions  to  the  field 
of  Community  Newspaper  Education  and  Publishing.” 

Dean  Elizabeth  Kemble,  School  of  Nursing,  served 
as  a  consultant  for  the  United  States  Air  Force  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area. 

Added  to  an  impressive  list  of  faculty  members 
serving  as  officers  for  learned  publications  are:  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Thibaut,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Social  Psychology,  Professor  Peter  G.  Phialas, 


Co-editor  of  the  Renaissance  Papers,  and  Associate 
Professor  Richard  G.  Hickey,  Associate  Editor  of 
Chemical  Reviews. 

The  annual  Tanner  Awards  for  "Inspirational 
Teaching  of  Undergraduates”  went  to  Professors 
William  A.  McKnight,  Spanish;  Raymond  Dawson, 
Political  Science;  William  Geer,  Modern  Civilization; 
and  Ernest  L.  Mackie,  Mathematics. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


In  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  Frederic  N. 
Cleaveland  continues  as  Chairman  and  Donald  G. 
Tarbet  as  Secretary.  In  the  Division  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences,  Everett  Palmatier  succeeds  Wayne  Bowers  as 
Chairman  and  William  J.  Koch  succeeds  Walter 
H.  Wheeler  as  Secretary.  In  the  Humanities  Division, 
George  M.  Harper  continues  as  Chairman  and  John 
E.  Keller  as  Secretary. 

The  General  Faculty  approved  the  creation  of 
a  Division  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

In  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  the  teaching 
load  was  10.04  hours  per  week,  virtually  the  same  as 
the  10.28  the  preceding  year.  Despite  an  average  en¬ 
rollment  increase  of  approximately  five  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  a  year  for  the  past  several  years,  the  addition  of 
new  faculty  members  has  made  it  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  average  number  of  students  taught  by  each 
full-time  faculty  member  at  approximately  91  stu¬ 
dents. 

Changes  made  in  the  General  College  Curriculum 
eliminated  Hygiene  as  a  required  course;  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  students  take  either  two  courses  in 
Mathematics  or  two  in  Greek  or  Latin  was  altered  so 
as  to  permit  two  courses  in  Mathematics  or  Logic  or 
one  in  each,  or  two  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

The  Faculty  Council  approved  a  revision  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  and  a  new  Fine  Arts  De¬ 
gree.  The  latter  requires  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Sometimes  we  take  too  much  for  granted  the 
dramatic  and  musical  presentations  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  University  community  in  Chapel  Hill 
each  year.  During  this  past  year  twenty-six  formal 
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musical  concerts  were  held  in  Hill  Hall:  The  Univer¬ 
sity  Symphony  presented  two  concerts;  the  University 
Concert  Band  gave  three  concerts;  and,  in  addition, 
there  were  performances  by  the  Symphonic  Wind 
Ensemble,  the  University  Chorus,  the  University 
Men’s  Glee  Club,  the  Chapel  Hill  Choral  Club;  and 
the  fine  North  Carolina  String  Quartet,  in  its  twelfth 
year,  gave  eighteen  concerts.  The  Carolina  Playmakers 
presented  an  interesting  and  varied  series  of  pro¬ 
ductions  during  the  year  and  made  their  fifty-third 
tour  in  February,  1963,  on  which  they  presented 
Lonesco’s  "Rhinoceros”  in  four  cities  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia.  More  than  2,500  persons  saw  the 
tour  production  of  "Rhinoceros,"  and,  during  the 
year,  more  than  16,000  attended  the  various  Play- 
maker  performances. 

An  interesting  new  development  of  the  year  was 
the  establishment  in  January,  1963,  of  the  Institute 
of  Outdoor  Drama  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Department 
of  Dramatic  Art  and  the  Carolina  Playmakers.  The 
purposes  of  the  Institute  include  the  collection,  colla¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  of  technical  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  planning  and  staging  of  outdoor  historical 
drama  and  the  repository  of  definitive  historical  and 
critical  information  on  the  outdoor  drama  movement. 
Mr.  William  Trotman  became  the  first  director  of 
the  institute. 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  the  Institute  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Studies  conducted  a  Peace  Corps  Venezuelan  Pro¬ 
ject  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Federico  Gil  and 
with  the  full  support  of  many  University  faculty  and 
personnel.  From  all  reports  this  was  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  University  endeavor.  Also  with  the  collaboration  of 
the  institute  of  Latin  American  Studies  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Political  Science,  a  cooperative  exchange 
program  with  the  Latin  American  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences  in  Santiago,  Chile,  was  initiated  in  1962. 

During  the  year,  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Graduate  School  undertook  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  program  of  the  School,  perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  which  was  the  approval  of  advanced  degree 
programs  in  Genetics  for  interdepartmental  study  be¬ 
tween  the  Division  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  the 
Division  of  Health  Affairs.  This  program  leading  to 
the  M.S.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Genetics  will  be 
activated  in  September,  1963. 


Among  other  actions  taken  by  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School  were: 

1.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  M.S. 
in  Library  Science  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of 
the  thesis; 

2.  The  revision  of  the  maximum  time  limits  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  master’s  degree  and  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  previous  six  and  nine  years  to  a  new  limit 
of  five  and  eight  years; 

3.  The  consideration  of  cooperation  with  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  and  with  Goucher  College 
in  the  Three- Year  Master’s  Program. 

4.  The  approval  of  the  change  of  the  degree  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Education  to  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  for 
students  with  subject  matter  majors; 

5.  The  approval  of  a  plan  of  cooperation  between 
the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and 
certain  engineering  departments  at  North  Carolina 
State; 

6.  The  modification  of  the  procedures  whereby 
the  Course  Committee  studies  recommendations  for 
the  creation  of  new  courses,  in  order  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  may  have  more  time  and  give  more  extensive 
attention  to  such  courses. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Board,  has  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  various  degrees  offered  by  the 
Graduate  School,  with  a  view  to  attempting  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  uniformity  among  the  requirements  for 
the  various  degrees. 

Thirty  additional  non-service  fellowships  were 
awarded  during  the  Spring.  Twenty  were  Carnegie 
Incentive  Fellowships  and  ten  were  supported  by 
N.A.S.A. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  James  R.  Gaskin 
the  Graduate  School  Catalogue  was  revised. 

Effective  this  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Computa¬ 
tion  Center,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Vice-President  in  charge  of  graduate 
and  research  activities  of  the  consolidated  University, 
was  transferred  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  placed  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  this  year,  it  was  operated  under  an 
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Acting  Director,  Mr.  Webb  Evans.  Effective  on  March 
1,  1963,  a  permanent  Director,  Mr.  James  W.  Hanson, 
was  appointed.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
the  Computation  Center,  appointed  a  committee, 
headed  by  Professor  Darrell  Bock,  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  program  or  a  department  in  the  computer 
sciences  as  a  means  not  only  of  training  our  students 
in  this  important  new  field  of  learning  and  research, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  faculty’s  under¬ 
standing  of  and  use  of  the  Computation  Center  as  a 
major  research  tool.  The  Bock  Committee  report, 
which  called  for  the  formation  of  a  small  graduate 
department,  is  now  under  consideration.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  separation  of  the  Computation  Center  as  a 
research  and  service  operation  from  a  possible  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Computer  Sciences  as  an  instructional 
and  graduate  unit  will  improve  the  use  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  tool,  both  for  instruction  and  for  research. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  under¬ 
going  self-examination.  Out  of  this  has  come  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  as  a  companion  to  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  This  change  reflects  the  developing 
concept  of  graduate  instruction  as  a  business  and  ed¬ 
ucational  service  and  foreshadows  an  increasing  con¬ 
cern  with  this  part  of  the  School’s  work.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  development  is  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
important  undergraduate  program.  In  the  future  the 
undergraduate  major  such  as  finance  and  marketing, 
for  instance,  will  disappear  to  be  replaced  by  students 
who  are  trained  and  skilled  in  general  management. 
Such  students  will  have  strong  preparation  in  all  of 
the  major  functional  areas  of  business.  This  is  designed 
to  substitute  broad  for  narrow  training  and  to  prepare 
the  student  to  cope  with  a  wide  range  of  business 
problems. 

During  the  1962-63  academic  year  the  School  of 
Education  completed  a  three-year  study  of  its  under¬ 
graduate  program  and  made  many  changes  in  its  of¬ 
ferings.  The  School  has  been  recognized  as  one  meet¬ 
ing  the  new  state  requirements  for  teacher  training. 
The  fifth  year  program  is  showing  great  vigor  and  in¬ 
dicates  a  fertile  source  for  excellent  teachers  to  rein¬ 
force  the  normal  supply.  The  Ford  Foundation  de¬ 
serves  much  credit  for  its  support  of  this  work.  Much 


also  is  expected  of  a  new  system  of  associate  teachers 
in  which  seven  cooperating  public  schools  will  pay 
$2,250  to  each  of  fifty-three  apprentices  who  work 
with  established  teachers  in  the  classroom.  The  pro¬ 
gram  for  superintendents  and  principals  has  been 
heavily  attended  and  should  show  beneficial  results 
in  many  areas  of  school  administration. 

In  August,  1962,  the  School  of  Journalism  was 
host  for  the  Golden  Anniversary  Convention  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism. 

The  Law  School  continues  to  enjoy  a  substantial 
growth  in  both  students  and  faculty.  This  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  plans  must  be  advanced  for  a  new  and 
larger  building. 

The  past  year  is  the  first  that  the  Institute  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  under  the  direction  of  one  other 
than  its  founder,  Mr.  Albert  Coates.  Mr.  John  Sanders 
replaced  Mr.  Coates  and  gives  every  evidence  of 
carrying  on  at  the  very  effective  level  one  associates 
with  the  Institute’s  work. 

Long-range  planning  for  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs  completed  a  phase  in  December  1962  with 
the  submission  of  a  report  by  Master  Plan  Architect 
James  J.  Souder.  The  greatest  single  need  in  Health 
Affairs  is  for  additional  facilities  to  house  expanding 
teaching,  research,  and  patient  care  programs  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  Hospital,  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  Division 
Library.  Mr.  Souder’s  study  contains  a  recommended 
master  plan  of  expansion  for  the  core  area  of  Health 
Affairs,  plus  schematic  plans  and  cost  estimates  for 
six  individual  elements.  Further  master-planning  is 
needed  to  refine  the  scheme  for  the  core  area  and  to 
consider  in  more  detail  a  number  of  peripheral  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  School  of  Medicine  experienced  many  signi¬ 
ficant  developments  during  the  year.  Among  them 
were  the  activation  of  a  ten-bed  isolation  unit  for  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics.  This  unit  was  made  possible 
by  gifts  from  the  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  Sorority,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Lynch,  Sr.,  the  Hospital  Auxiliary, 
and  the  Medical  Care  Commission. 

The  occupancy  in  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  exceeded  estimates  and  there  was  a  continuing 
increase  in  the  number  of  outpatient  clinic  visits.  The 
employment  of  the  architectural  firm  of  E.  Todd 
Wheeler,  Perkins  and  Will  in  December,  1962,  to- 
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gether  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor 
as  faculty  liaison  for  planning,  marked  an  important 
step  toward  the  expansion  of  the  Medical  Center. 

Architects’  plans  are  nearing  completion  for  a 
$1,000,000  Research  Wing  for  the  School  of  Dentistry 
to  be  financed  one-half  from  a  federal  grant  and  one- 
half  from  local  matching  funds.  The  dentists  of  North 
Carolina  contributed  approximately  $300,000  of  the 
matching  funds.  Construction  should  get  under  way 
about  December,  1963- 

The  new  School  of  Public  Health  building  was 
occupied  in  November,  1962  and  formally  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  April,  1963.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  was  held  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  April,  1963- 

The  School  of  Nursing  completed  plans  jointly 
with  the  School  of  Public  Health  for  a  new  program 
to  prepare  teachers  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1963,  three  distinguished 
pharmacy  organizations — the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  the  Pharmacy  Teachers’ 
Seminar  and  the  American  Society  of  Pharmacognosy 
— held  their  annual  meetings  in  Chapel  Hill.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  these  organizations  have  held 
their  annual  meetings  on  the  campus  of  a  southern 
university. 

The  Evening  College  in  its  fourth  year  of  op¬ 
eration  offered  sixty-five  courses  and  there  were  almost 
1,200  students  in  attendance. 


LIBRARY 


The  growth  of  the  University  Library  continues  in 
an  encouraging  and  beneficial  way.  During  the  year 
48,291  additional  books  and  journals  were  added  to 
run  the  total  holdings  to  1,172,038.  Should  micro  re¬ 
productions  be  included,  as  they  are  in  a  number  of 
libraries,  the  number  would  go  to  1,349,584.  This 
growth  was  made  possible  by  the  expenditure  of 
$467,202  for  books,  journals,  and  bindings  out  of 
library  expenditure  for  all  purposes  of  $1,136,384. 
Total  expenditures  for  1962-63  increased  eight  per¬ 
cent  over  those  for  1961-62. 


It  is  very  significant  for  our  library  development 
and  for  the  articulation  of  the  library  into  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  that  the  legislature  provided  $1,- 
315,000  for  an  undergraduate  library  of  about  75,000 
volumes  particularly  suited  for  undergraduate  pro¬ 
grams  of  study.  This  new  structure,  which  should  be 
ready  for  use  in  1965,  will  give  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  library  resources  and  provide  opportunities  for 
meaningful  self-instruction  well  beyond  our  present 
possibilities.  It  is  good  to  note  that  the  Hanes  family, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  G.  Hanes,  is  mak¬ 
ing  headway  in  the  accumulation  of  funds  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources  for  a  new  special  collections  library  build¬ 
ing.  This  would  give  the  University  a  library  complex 
of  unique  value  and  one  entirely  worthy  of  a  collection 
of  national  importance. 

In  these  larger  developments  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  marked  improvements  in  library  conditions 
in  Botany  and  Music  and  preparations  for  a  similar 
gain  in  Geology.  New  or  enlarged  buildings  have 
brought  relief  from  crowding  and  improved  the  use 
and  service  of  these  specialized  collections. 

We  continue  to  rely  on  the  many  friends  whose 
present  and  past  generosity  have  been  so  instrument¬ 
al  in  library  improvement.  It  is  our  good  fortune 
that  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  brief 
report,  but  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  they  share 
the  University’s  concern  for  the  library  and  rejoice 
with  us  in  its  splendid  growth. 


RESEARCH 


During  the  fiscal  year  1962-1963,  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill  held  470  grants  and  contracts  for  re¬ 
search  and  training.  The  total  value  exceeds  twenty- 
five  million  dollars.  Of  the  470  grants  and  contracts, 
355  were  either  new  or  renewed  during  the  fiscal 
year.  The  new  funds  totaled  $9,987,000,  an  increase 
of  15.57  per  cent  of  $1,347,000  over  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  new  funds  60  per  cent  was  designated 
for  research;  38  per  cent  for  training,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  specifically  earmarked  for  construction 
and  equipment  for  research  and  training. 

Dr.  George  Holcomb,  Associate  Dean  for  Re¬ 
search  Administration,  and  the  University  Research 
Council  made  to  faculty  members  sixty-four  grants 
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totaling  $30,000.  In  addition,  fifty  small  grants 
amounting  to  $3,000  were  awarded  from  the  Smith 
Fund. 

The  increasing  work  in  pure  and  applied  marine 
research  carried  on  by  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Re¬ 
search  has  put  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  old  and, 
in  many  respects,  inadequate  facilities.  Initial  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  a  grant  of  some  $400,000  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  which  with  state 
funds  would  provide  $586,200  for  the  construction 
and  equipping  of  new  laboratories  and  supporting 
facilities. 

The  Graduate  School  publication,  Research  in 
Progress,  soon  to  be  issued,  will  cover  a  period  of 
eighteen  months. 


PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


During  the  fiscal  year  1962-63,  twenty-eight  capi¬ 
tal  improvement  projects  were  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $9,166,919;  eleven  were  under  construction  at 
year’s  end  involving  an  expenditure  of  $3,543,961. 
In  addition,  the  Business  Manager,  Mr.  J.  A.  Branch, 
and  his  staff  were  supervising  the  planning  and  de¬ 
sign  of  twenty-eight  additional  projects  estimated  to 
cost  $24,000,000.  Most  of  these  proposed  projects 
are  scheduled  to  begin  during  the  1963-1964  fiscal 
year.  Projects  completed,  under  construction,  and 
currently  being  planned  and  designed  total  $36,000,- 
000.  ( See  Appendix  for  list  of  projects. ) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Gifts,  Grants  and  Bequests  to  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  for  1962-63  totaled  $3,022,900.97.  This 
does  not  include  contracts  for  research  and  training 
grants  that  amounted  to  $9,987,320.76,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $13,010,221.73. 

A.  Alumni  Contributions 

Of  the  $3,022,900.97,  our  alumni  accounted  for 
$1,706,125.95  divided  as  follows:  $1,070,629  for 
enlargement  of  Kenan  Stadium  by  William  Rand 
Kenan,  Jr.;  $197,185-99  in  bequests;  $129,338.80  to 
Alumni  Annual  Giving;  $156,310.62  to  other  foun¬ 


dations  and  funds  conducting  annual  appeals;  and 
$152,661.54  for  endowment  and  restricted  purposes 
such  as  professorships,  scholarships,  fellowships,  etc. 
In  addition  to  these  gifts  some  10,000  alumni  pay 
annual  dues  to  the  General  Alumni  Association  as 
members,  and  respond  to  the  call  of  campus  organ¬ 
izations,  fraternities,  and  other  University-related 
agencies.  The  remaining  $1,316,775.02  was  received 
from  National  Foundations — $633,419.88;  Corpo¬ 
rations  and  non-alumni — $536,571.13;  and  bequests 
from  non-alumni — $146,784.01. 

B.  Foundations  and  Funds 

Foundations  and  Funds  conducting  annual  ap¬ 
peals  in  the  behalf  of  the  University  received  a  total 
of  $473,161.44.  These  agencies  are  the  Business, 
Dental,  Educational,  Journalism,  Law,  Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Foundations,  Friends  of  the  Library 
and  Alumni  Annual  Giving. 

C.  Bequests 

Total  bequests  amounted  to  $343,970.  Three 
new  scholarship  funds,  a  medical  research  fund,  a 
fellowship  in  Chemistry,  an  endowed  gift  to  Alumni 
Annual  Giving,  and  a  substantial  gift  for  the  proposed 
Dramatic  Arts  Building  will  in  the  years  to  come 
enrich  the  University  in  these  respective  areas.  These 
bequests  are  concrete  evidence  that  our  program  in¬ 
viting  alumni  and  friends  to  include  the  University 
in  their  wills  is  both  vital  and  necessary  in  assuring 
excellence. 

D.  Medical  Center  Campaign 

During  the  past  year  the  campaign  for  funds  to 
expand  the  Medical  Center  got  under  way  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  cash  and  pledges  $825,046.  Only  $502,05 6 
was  earmarked  for  building  purposes,  however,  which 
leaves  some  $2,000,000  to  be  raised  from  private 
sources  to  add  to  the  State  appropriation  of  $2,500,- 
000  and  matching  funds  from  Federal  sources.  Plans 
are  under  way  now  to  complete  the  financing  of 
this  phase  of  the  Medical  Center  expansion  program 
from  private  sources. 

E.  Endowed  Professorships 

During  the  year,  substantial  initial  gifts  have 
been  made  establishing  four  more  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessorships.  They  are  distributed  one  each  in  the 
School  of  Law  and  School  of  Medicine,  and  two  in 
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the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  brings  the 
total  number  of  professorships  being  sought  by  the 
Endowed  Professorship  Committee  to  ten.  One  of 
these  ten  professorships  has  already  matured  and  will 
afford  the  Chancellor  an  opportunity  to  name  another 
distinguished  professor  during  the  1963-64  school 
year. 

F.  Development  Leadership 

The  Development  Program  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  dedicated  assistance  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  alumni  and  friends.  Space  will  permit  the 
mention  only  of  those  that  guided  the  efforts  of  the 
various  organizations  during  the  past  year:  Alumni 
Annual  Giving — Harry  Montgomery,  Wilmington; 
Broadcasting  Foundation — Harold  Essex,  Winston- 
Salem;  Business  Foundation — Louis  V.  Sutton,  Ra¬ 
leigh;  Dental  Foundation — Dr.  Riley  Spoon,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem;  Educational  Foundation — John  S.  May, 
Burlington;  Friends  of  the  Library — B.  L.  Ullman, 
Chapel  Hill;  Journalism  Foundation — Holt  McPher¬ 
son,  High  Point;  Law  Alumni — Albert  Ellis,  Jack¬ 
sonville;  Law  Foundation — William  A.  Dees,  Jr., 
Goldsboro;  Medical  Alumni — Dr.  H.  L.  Brockmann, 
High  Point;  Medical  Foundation— Paul  W.  Schenck, 
Greensboro;  Pharmaceutical  Foundation — Wade  Gil¬ 
liam,  Winston-Salem;  Bequest  Program — John  Man¬ 
ning,  Chapel  Hill;  Alumni  Association — Meade  H. 
Willis,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem;  Contract  Research  and 
Services — Dean  Hugh  Holman,  Chapel  Hill;  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Endowed  Professorships — Frank  Borden 
Hanes,  Winston-Salem;  and  Committee  for  Nursing 
Scholarships — Mrs.  George  L.  Carrington,  Burlington. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  169th  Commencement  of  the  University  was 
held  June  1  to  3,  with  2,344  students  receiving  de¬ 
grees.  This  year  graduation  exercises  were  held  at 
Fetzer  Field  rather  than  at  Kenan  Stadium  because 
of  construction  work  in  progress  at  the  latter. 

The  baccalaureate  speaker  was  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Miller,  Dean  of  Harvard  Divinity  School.  The  com¬ 
mencement  speaker  was  Mr.  August  Heckscher,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  Art  Con¬ 
sultant  to  President  Kennedy. 


Honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to  James  Gordon 
Hanes  (Doctor  of  Laws);  Joseph  Ezekiel  Pogue 
(Doctor  of  Science);  Thomas  James  Wilson  (Doc¬ 
tor  of  Letters). 

Richard  Vinroot  of  Charlotte,  President  of  the 
Senior  Class,  became  permanent  class  president,  and 
was  awarded  the  title  of  "Mr.  Alumnus.”  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ann  Walker,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  was  elected 
"Miss  Alumna.”  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Woodson  of  Salisbury, 
succeeded  Mr.  Meade  H.  Willis,  Jr.  as  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


The  Summer  Session  of  1962  enrolled  4,646  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  first  term  and  3,527  in  the  second  for  a 
total  of  8,173.  This  was  an  increase  of  916  or  approx¬ 
imately  12.5  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Approximately  78  per  cent  of  those  registered 
were  undertaking  degree  programs;  however,  62  per 
cent  of  the  graduate  students  were  not  registered  in 
the  spring  semester  of  1962.  This  group  was  made 
up  largely  of  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  who 
were  working  on  degree  programs  in  the  summer 
only.  A  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  under¬ 
graduates,  approximately  9  per  cent,  were  attempting 
to  either  restore  eligibiilty  or  maintain  a  quality 
point  average  that  would  entitle  them  to  continue  in 
the  fall  semester  of  1962.  Tire  remaining  91  per 
cent  of  the  undergraduates  were  advancing  more 
rapidly  toward  graduation  through  summer  study. 

All  of  the  visiting  students  were  eligible  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  last  institution  in  which  they  were  regis¬ 
tered  and  the  majority  were  taking  courses  that 
would  enable  them  to  accelerate  in  other  North 
Carolina  colleges. 

Individuals  enrolled  in  one  or  both  terms  num¬ 
bered  approximately  5,796.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  students  were  from  North  Carolina.  Graduate 
and  professional  students  who  already  held  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  constituted  40  per  cent  of  the  enrollment, 
up  from  35.5  per  cent  in  1961.  About  19.6  per  cent 
of  those  enrolled  were  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  administrators  undertaking  grad¬ 
uate  study  or  were  undergraduates  preparing  for 
public  school  teaching.  Men  showed  a  9-8  per  cent 
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increase  over  the  previous  year  and  women  a  17.7 
per  cent  increase.  Men  outnumbered  women  by 
about  five  to  three.  Twenty-six  departments  and 
professional  schools  offered  courses  supported  by  the 
Summer  Session  budget. 

Dr.  A.  K.  King,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
was  given  general  responsibility  for  special  summer 
programs  including  the  following: 

NSF  Summer  Science  Training  Program  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Students,  Director:  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Knight;  NSF  Summer  Institute  for  High  School 
Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Director:  Dr. 
E.  A.  Cameron;  NSF  Summer  Institute  in  Earth 
Sciences  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Science 
Teachers,  Director:  Dr.  Roy  L.  Ingram;  NSF  Sum¬ 
mer  Institute  in  Chemistry  for  College  Teachers  of 
Chemistry,  Director:  Dr.  H.  D.  Crockford;  NSF  Un¬ 
dergraduate  Research  Participation  in  Botany,  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  Zoology,  Director:  Dr.  Francis  Nash 
Collier,  Jr.;  NSF  Undergraduate  Participation  in  De¬ 
partmental  Research  in  Quantitative  Sociology,  Di¬ 
rector:  Dr.  Richard  L.  Simpson;  NSF  Summer  In¬ 
stitute  in  Physics  for  High  School  Teachers  (Summer 
PSSC  Institute),  Director:  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Straley; 
NSF  Summer  Institute  on  Advanced  Topics  in  the 
Computer  Sciences,  Director:  Dr.  John  W.  Carr,  III; 
Summer  Institute  in  Economics  for  Secondary 
Teachers  of  Social  Studies,  Director:  Dean  Maurice 
W.  Lee  assisted  by  Mr.  Roy  Holsten;  NDEA  Summer 
Institute  for  Secondary  and  Elementary  Teachers  of 
French,  Director:  Dr.  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr.;  Institute 
for  Beginning  Elementary  School  Principals,  Di¬ 
rector:  Dean  Arnold  Perry  assisted  by  Dr.  L.  Currie 
McArthur;  Summer  Asia  Program,  Director:  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Rupen. 

The  programs  listed  above  enrolled  a  total  of 
approximately  340  students  for  credit  and  130  with¬ 
out  credit. 


CONCLUSION 


The  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
sends  a  visitation  team  periodically  to  each  institution 
accredited  by  the  Association.  We  are  scheduled  for 
a  visit  by  such  a  team  on  March  8-11,  1964.  At  the 


same  time  there  will  be  visiting  teams  from  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  the  American  Council  on  Phamaceutical  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Library  Association,  and  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Pharmacy,  Li¬ 
brary  Science,  and  Social  Work,  respectively. 

In  February,  1962,  a  Steering  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  plan  and  direct  the  self-study  composed  of 
Professors  Herbert  R.  Baer,  John  N.  Couch,  Wayne 
A.  Danielson,  Fletcher  M.  Green,  Bernard  G.  Green¬ 
berg,  C.  Hugh  Holman,  A.  C.  Howell,  James  C.  In¬ 
gram,  S.  Shepard  Jones,  Alan  Keith-Lucas,  Eugen 
Merzbacher,  George  D.  Penick,  M.D.,  C.  N.  Reilley, 
John  W.  Thibaut,  Arthur  M.  Whitehill,  Jr.,  William 
M.  Whyburn,  W.  L.  Wiley,  Nathan  Anthony  Wom¬ 
ack,  M.D.,  and  A.  K.  King,  Chairman.  Since  that 
time,  self-studies  have  been  prepared  by  the  following: 
all  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  colleges, 
schools,  departments,  institutes,  divisions,  and  other 
academic  agencies  of  the  University  including  the 
Library;  the  principal  agencies  of  the  Division  of 
Business  Affairs;  all  units  in  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs;  and  the  Division  of  Developmental  Affairs. 
These  studies  were  reviewed  by  the  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee  and  revisions  were  prepared  by  the  various  units 
as  suggested  by  the  Committee. 

An  outline  for  the  Summary  Report  has  been 
approved  by  the  Steering  Committee.  It  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  around  the  followed  chapters: 

I.  History  and  Purposes  of  the  University 

II.  Financial  Resources 

III.  Organization  of  the  University 

IV.  Educational  Program 

V.  The  Library 

VI.  The  Faculty 

VII.  Student  Personnel 

VIII.  Physical  Plant 

IX.  Research 

X.  Special  Activities 

XI.  Graduate  School 
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The  Chairman,  Dr.  A.  K.  King,  has  been  engaged 
in  editing  the  final  report.  Copies  of  the  report, 
which  will  be  approximately  800  pages  in  length, 
will  be  available  by  January  15,  1964.  This  Report 
will  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new  and 
exciting  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Chancellor 


APPENDIX 


Enrollment  Report  and  Comparison 
For  Years  1957  and  1962 


School 

Fall  1957 

Fall 

(Main  Campus) 

General  College  . 

.  2,383 

3,207 

Arts  and  Sciences  . 

.  1,324 

1,993 

Business  Administration  . 

.  547 

563 

Education  . 

3  44 

485 

Journalism  . 

60 

67 

Graduate  . 

....  983”* * 

1,584* 

Law  . 

....  223 

340 

Library  Science  . 

40 

85 

Social  Work  . 

....  54 

81 

(Subtotal)  . 

....(5,958) 

(8,405) 

(Division  of  Health  Affairs) 

Dentistry  . 

...  224* 

218* 

Medicine  . 

...  260” 

296* 

Nursing  . . 

....  199 

241 

Pharmacy  . . 

....  247 

255 

Public  Health  . 

....  150 

189 

( Subtotal )  . 

....  ( \,080) 

(1,199) 

ALL  UNIV.  TOTAL  . 

...  7,038”” 

9,604*’ 

’Includes  Dental  Hygiene. 

*  ’Includes  Medical  Technology  and  Physical  Therapy. 

*” Excludes  graduate  students  in  Public  Health,  Li¬ 
brary  Science,  and  Social  Work.  In  Fall,  1962,  there  were 
150  graduate  students  in  Public  Health,  71  in  Library 
Science,  and  81  in  Social  Work,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  graduate  students  to  1,886. 

””  Excludes  credit  and  non-credit  students  in  the 
Extension  Division  and  interns,  residents,  and  fellows  in 
the  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
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APPENDIX 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


Completed  Projects 


Completion  Date 


Cost 


1.  Craige  and  Ehringhaus  Dormitories  . September, 

2.  School  of  Public  Health  . October, 

3.  Addition  to  Hill  Hall  . December, 

4.  Addition  to  Swain  Hall  . February, 

5.  William  C.  Coker  Botany  Building  . February, 

6.  Shop  and  General  Storeroom  . October, 

7.  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital,  7th  Floor 

West,  Addition  to  Pediatrics  . January, 

8.  Phillips  Hall  Rewiring  . September, 

9-  Murphey  Hall  Renovation . September, 

10.  Cobb  Dormitory  Renovation  . September, 

11.  Venable  Hall  Floor  Repairs  . August, 


12.  Phillips  Hall  Annex — Renovated  for 

Psychology  Department  . 

13.  Pharmacy  Building — Basement  completed  for  Radiation 

Safety  Offices  . 

14.  Addition  to  Telephone  Exchange  Building  . February, 

15.  Installed  Emergency  Power  Generator  . 

16.  Cut-over  1818  pair  underground  telephone  cable  on  Ra¬ 

leigh  Road  and  removed  overhead 

telephone  feeder  cables  . 

17.  Added  fifteen  miles  of  underground  buried  telephone 

cable  on  the  Lake  Road  and  in  the 

Rancho  Terro  sections  . 

18.  Constructed  15,000  feet  of  72,000  volt  electric 

distribution  lines  . 

19.  Rebuilt  10  miles  of  electric  distribution  lines  . 

20.  Installed  84  additional  electric  distribution  transformers  . . 

21.  Installed  40,000  feet  underground  electric  duct  from  sub¬ 

station  to  Ehringhaus  and 

Craige  Dormitories  . 

22.  Installed  4/0,  7200/12,470  volt  electric  circuit  6,000  feet . . 

23.  Installed  1,800  feet  of  12  inch  water  main  . 

24.  Installed  16,000  feet  of  8  inch  water  main  . . 

25.  Installed  4,800  feet  of  6  inch  water  main  . . 

26.  Telephone  Department  . 

27.  Electric  Department  . 

28.  Laundry  . 

TOTAL 


1962  . $ 

1962  . 

1962  . 

1963  . 

1963  . 

1962  . 

1963  . 

1962  . 

1962  . 

1962  . 

1962  . 


1963 


.$ 


3,633,334.00 

1,663,350.00 

485,000.00 

425,000.00 

1,136,760.00 

525,000.00 

166,180.00 

55,000.00 

95,000.00 

64,365.00 

25,000.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

490,000.00 

21,000.00 


24,000.00 


18,000.00 

15,000.00 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 


80,000.00 
30,000.00 
10,000.00 
65,000  00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
6,000.00 
28,930.00 
9,166,919-00 
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Projects  Under  Construction  Estimated  Completion  Date 

1.  Elisha  Mitchell  Hall  . October,  1963  . 

2.  Married  Student  Housing,  Phase  II  . September,  1963  . 

3.  Addition  to  Kenan  Memorial  Stadium  . October,  1963  . 

4.  Dey  Hall,  Language  Laboratory  Equipment  . September,  1963  . 

5.  Replacing  Roof  Structure,  NROTC  Bldg . September,  1963  . 

6.  Addition  to  Filter  Plant . October,  1963  . 

7.  Twenty-Inch  Treated  Water  Main . August,  1963  . 

8.  Installing  new  underground  electric  distribution  circuit  to 

feed  air  conditioning  load  to  hospital  and 

other  campus  loads  . 

9.  Telephone  Department  . 

10.  Electric  Department  . 

11.  Water  Department  . 

TOTAL  . 


Cost 

$  896,951.00 

,  1,067,400.00 

1,070,629.00 
80,000.00 
27,607.00 
194,813.00 
67,661.00 


50,000.00 
9,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
$  3,474,561.00 


Projects  Proposed  Or  In  Design 


Estimated  Completion  Date 


1.  Addition  to  Heating  Plant  . July,  1964 

2.  Dental  Sciences  Research  Building  . February,  1965 

3.  Addition  to  Wilson  Hall  (Zoology)  . January,  1965 

4.  Cafeteria  and  Service  Building  . January,  1965 

5.  Air  Conditioning  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital  . May,  1965 

6.  Remodeling  of  Bynum  Hall  . April,  1964 

7.  Auditorium  Addition  to  Woollen  Gymnasium  . December,  1964 

8.  New  Dormitory  for  925  Men  . September,  1965 

9.  Ambulatory  Patient  Care  Facility  . August,  1966 

10.  Campus  Utilities  Distribution  Center  . May,  1964 

11.  Renovations  to  Ground  Floor,  School  of  Medicine  . June,  1964 

12.  Undergraduate  Library  . August,  1965 

13.  Student  Union  . January,  1966 

14.  Addition  and  Renovation  to  Davie  Hall  for  Psychology  ....October,  1965 

15.  Air  Conditioning — Wilson  Library — Certain  Areas  . November,  1963 

16.  Air  Conditioning — Top  Floor,  School  of  Medicine  . November,  1963 

17.  Central  Air  Conditioning  System — Botany  and 

Geology  Buildings  . February,  1964 

18.  Electrical  Renovations,  Venable  Hall  . November,  1963 

19-  Renovation  of  old  part  of  Phillips  Hall  . September,  1964 

20.  Service  Building  for  Married  Student  Apartments  . 


21.  New  Underground  telephone  duct  system  and  large  tele¬ 

phone  feeder  cable  from  Rosemary  Street,  north  on 
Hillsboro  Street  and  along  airport  road  to  serve  the 
north  section  from  Umstead  Drive  to  New  Hope  Church . 

22.  Underground  (new)  telephone  cable  from  Pittsboro 

Street  along  Manning  Drive  to  serve  Victory  Village 
and  Morgan  Creek  section  . 

23.  Plow  in  about  twelve  miles  of  telephone  cable  in  Clover 

Garden  Area  . 

24.  New  underground  telephone  feeder  cable  from  Exchange, 

by  Swain  Hall  and  along  Cameron  and  Raleigh  Streets . 

25.  Start  engineering  for  the  '966’  telephone  office  to  serve 

Medical  Affairs  and  the  hospital  all  as  one  unit,  or  just 

for  the  hospital,  depending  on  a  decision  not  yet  reached  . 

26.  Telephone  Department  . 

27.  Electric  Department  . 

28.  Water  Department  . 

TOTAL 


Cost 

$  1,380,000.00 
992,160.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,100,000.00 
1,434,000.00 
100,000.00 
1,230,000.00 
2,544,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
425,470.00 
155,000.00 
1,315,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
903,000.00 
91,000.00 
15,000.00 

140,000.00 

75,000.00 

460,000.00 

75,000.00 


25,000.00 


15,000.00 

16,000.00 

12,000.00 


200,000.00 

5,000.00 

15,000.00 

17,000.00 

$23,739,630.00 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Faculty 

July  1,  1962— June  30,  1963 
Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

James  William  Hanson,  Director  . Computation  Center 

William  Lentz  Ivey 

Asociate  Director . N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital 

Robert  Gordon  Quincy 

Director  of  Sports  Publicity  . Athletic  Association 


Lawrence  Rabinowitz  . Medicine 

Paul  Clyde  Ragland  . Geology  &  Geography 

Donald  Joseph  Reeb  . Business  Administration 

Mark  Lafayette  Reed  III  . English 

Edward  Franklin  Renshaw  . Business  Administration 

Wayne  Louis  Sengstock  . Education 

Alan  E.  Stiven  . Zoology 

Fred  Clifton  Thomson  . English 

Frederick  Wright  Vogler  . Romance  Languages 

Marcus  Bishop  Waller  . Psychology 

Donald  William  Warren  . Dentistry 

James  Rushton  White  . Medicine 

Ralph  Lee  Woodward,  Jr . History 


Professor 


Name 

Donald  B.  Anderson  ... 

George  Eric  Barnes  . 

Dewitt  Clinton  Dearborn 

C.  Carroll  Hollis  . 

Girard  E.  Lenski  . 

Berthe  Marie  Marti  . 

Robert  N.  Wilson  . 


School  or  Department 

. Botany 

. Public  Health 

Business  Administration 

. English 

.Sociology-Anthropology 

. Classics 

. Public  Health 


Lecturer 


Ruth  Elaine  Stone 


.Library  Science 


PROMOTIONS 


Dean 

Name  Title 

C.  Hugh  Holman  . Dean  of  The  Graduate  School 


Associate  Professor 


George  Stanley  Baroff  . 

John  W.  Dixon,  Jr . 

Philipp  Fehl  . 

Ernest  Linwood  Folk  III  . 

Robert  E.  Gallman  . 

William  Elliott  Jenner  . 

Richard  Warren  Lieban  . 

James  Richard  Morrissey  . 

Gino  Lorenzo  Rizzo  . 

Associate  Professor 
Geraldine  Gorley  . 


. Psychology 

. Religion 

. Art 

. Law 

....Business  Administration 

. Mathematics 

. Sociology-Anthropology 

. Social  Work 

. Romance  Languages 

( Reappointment ) 
. Public  Health 


Assistant  Professor 


Albert  Halstead  Amon  ..... 
Frederick  Otten  Behrends 
Henry  Hursell  Dearman  . 
William  Joseph  DeSua  .... 
Wallace  Arthur  Dynes  ... 

Robert  Gilbert  Faust  . 

Bryant  William  Fitzgerald 
Doralyn  Joanne  Hickey  .. 

Robert  Ross  Holloway  . 

Karel  Joseph  Kansky  . 

Albert  Warren  King  . 

Kenneth  Jay  Lassler  . 

William  C.  McCrary  . 

Donald  W.  Misch  . 

James  Warren  Pruett  . 


. Psychology 

. History 

. Chemistry 

. Romance  Languages 

Sociology-Anthropology 

. Medicine 

. Pharmacy 

. Library  Science 

. . Classics 

. Geography 

. Social  Work 

. Psychiatry 

. Romance  Languages 

. Zoology 

. Music 


Distinguished  Professorships 


Guy  B.  Johnson  . Kenan 

Harold  G.  McCurdy  . Kenan 

Charles  N.  Reilley  . Kenan 

Joseph  C.  Sloane  . Alumni 

Ernest  W.  Talbert  . Alumni 

Nathan  A.  Womack  . Kenan 


Professor 

Name  School  or  Department 

Carl  S.  Blyth  . Physical  Education 

Charles  A.  Bream  . Medicine 

Isabelle  K.  Carter  . Social  Work 

John  B.  Chase,  Jr . Education 

Ernest  Craige  . Medicine 

Wayne  A.  Danielson  .  Journalism 

William  E.  Fahy . Institute  of  Fisheries  Research 

Ruth  Gilpin  . Social  Work 

Osborne  B.  Hardison,  Jr . English 

David  R.  Hawkins  . Medicine 

Donald  B.  Hayman  . Institute  of  Government 

Henry  R.  Immerwahr  . Classics 

Donald  R.  Matthews  . Political  Science 

Richard  M.  Peters  . Medicine 

Richard  Edgeworth  Richardson  . Dentistry 

Lawrence  M.  Slifkin  . Physics 

Roy  E.  Somerfeld  . Education 

Judson  J.  VanWyk  . Medicine 

Austin  B.  Williams  . Institute  of  Fisheries  Research 
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Associate  Professor 


Bennie  Dale  Barker  . 
James  W.  Bawden  ... 

Robert  G.  Byrd  . 

Clifton  E.  Crandell  ... 
Thomas  E.  Curtis  .... 

George  B.  Daniel . 

Raymond  H.  Dawson 

Ralph  L.  Dunlap  . 

Clifford  McC.  Faust  .. 
Samuel  Fillenbaum  . 

John  B.  Hill  . 

Robert  I.  Hilliard  . 

Charles  E.  Hinsdale  ... 
Paul  S.  Hubbard,  Jr. 

Frances  Huemer  . 

Richard  C.  Jamagin 

Thomas  H.  Jerdee  . 

Eszter  Kokas  . 

Richard  Ivor  Levin  ... 
Erie  E.  Peacock,  Jr.  .. 

Ralph  Penniall  . 

Hanson  D.  Sessoms  . 

Robert  E.  Stipe  . 

Rollie  Tillman  . 

William  J.  Waddell 

Earle  Wallace  . 

Lloyd  R.  Yonce  . 


. Dentistry 

. Dentistry 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Dentistry 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. Political  Science 

. Psychology 

. History 

. Psychology 

. Medicine 

Radio,  TV,  Motion  Pictures 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Physics 

. Art 

. Chemistry 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Sociology-Anthropology 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Political  Science 

. Medicine 


Assistant  Professor 


Name 


School  or  Department 


Robert  J.  Barnard  . 

William  B.  Blythe  . 

Edwin  L.  Brown  . 

Patrick  F.  Earey  . 

Harold  J.  Fallon  . 

David  J.  Holbrook,  Jr . 

Joseph  R.  Jones  . 

Berton  H.  Kaplan  . 

William  E.  Lassiter  . 

Billy  W.  Lovingood  . 

Rodney  L.  McKnight  . 

Campbell  White  McMillan 

Allan  W.  Markham  . . 

John  Kendall  Nelson  . . 

Katherine  Buckley  Nuckolls 

Paul  J.  Pinckney  . 

Hugh  J.  Porter  . 

Daniel  R.  Reedy  . 

Reed  P.  Rice,  Jr . 

Michael  Z.  Ronman  . 

Oscar  L.  Sapp  III  . 

John  E.  Semonche  . 


. Art 

. Medicine 

. Classics 

. Physical  Education 

. Medicine 

.  Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Physical  Education 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 

. History 

. Nursing 

. History 

Institute  of  Fisheries  Research 

. Romance  Languages 

. Medicine 

. Physical  Education 

. Medicine 

. History 


Donald  E.  Skakle  . 

Rex  W.  Speers  . 

Donald  Kenneth  Springen 

Ria  Stambaugh  . 

Weldon  Thornton  . 

William  Phillip  Webster  . 


. Physical  Education 

. Medicine 

. English 

.Germanic  Languages 

. English 

. Dentistry 


RETIREMENTS 


Kenan  Professor 

Name  School  or  Department 

Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  . English 


Professor 

Millard  Sheridan  Breckenridge  . Law 

Stephen  Albert  Emery  . Philosophy 

Wiley  B.  Sanders  . Sociology-Anthropology 

James  Penrose  Harland  . Classics 

Assistant  Professor 

Ruth  Irene  Price  . Physical  Education 


RESIGNATIONS 


Kenan  Professor 

Edward  William  Noland  . Sociology-Anthropology 


Professor 

David  Wilfred  Abse  . Medicine 

Millard  Baimbridge  Bethel  . Public  Health 

Floyd  Burton  Jones  . Mathematics 

William  N.  Parker  . Business  Administration 

Myron  A.  Peyton  . Romance  Languages 


Associate  Professor 


Charles  John  Erasmus  .... 

Rashi  Fein  . 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Guillot  .. 

Roy  Griffeth  Hall,  Jr . 

Norman  Miller  . 

James  Thornton  Proctor 
Kerr  Lachlin  White  .... 


.Sociology- Anthropology 
.Business  Administration 

. Public  Health 

Institute  of  Government 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 
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Assistant  Professor 


Sherwin  Harry  Cooper  . Geography 

Ralph  L.  Dunlap  . Medicine 

Robert  Claude  Elston  . Public  Health 

Thomas  C.  Gibson  . Medicine 

Lois  Torgeson  Herring  . Nursing 

Robin  D.  S.  Higham  . History 

Rebecca  Ridgely  Hill  . Nursing 

Thomas  E.  Jeffrey  . Psychology 

Claude  McClure,  Jr . Medicine 

Ann  Louise  Molleson  . Nursing 

Oscar  H.  Paris  . Zoology 

Gordon  E.  Rader  . Medicine 

Ann  Leslie  Russell  . Nursing 


Dean 

George  Alexander  Heard  ....Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 


Directors 

Norman  Dale  Bowers 

Fifth  Year  Program,  School  of  Education 
Ozro  Luke  Davis,  Jr. 

Asso.  Director,  Fifth  Year  Program,  School  of  Education 


DEATHS 


Name  School  or  Department 

Ray  Melton  Brown  . Social  Work,  Emeritus 

John  Boyd  Flynn  . Business  Administration 

James  Edward  King  . History 

Clyde  Edward  Mullis  . Physical  Education 

Edward  James  Woodhouse  . Political  Science,  Emeritus 
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THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  OTIS  A.  SINGLETARY  FOR  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1963 


INTRODUCTION 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  submit  this  Annual 
Report  of  the  activities  and  developments  on  this 
campus  during  its  seventy-first  year  of  operation. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  record  pertinent 
factual  information,  to  identify  significant  trends, 
and  to  point  out  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the 
institution. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ADMISSIONS 


Total  enrollment  at  the  collegiate  level  for  the 
fall  semester  of  1962  exceeded  3,700  students  and 
represents  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of 
this  institution.  (See  Appendix  I  for  specific  enroll¬ 
ment  figures  for  1962-1963.) 

Since  1957,  there  has  been  a  direct  percentage 
relationship  between  applications  for  admission  to 
the  College  and  the  number  of  North  Carolina  high 
school  seniors.  Because  there  was  a  decrease  in  12th 
grade  enrollment  in  1962,  we  experienced  a  slight 
decrease  (1.7%)  in  the  number  of  applications  re¬ 
ceived.  In  spite  of  this  temporary  decrease,  total 
applications  for  admission  have  increased  by  45% 
since  1959.  As  to  the  quality  of  applications,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  in  1962  we  had  better  appli¬ 
cants  than  ever  before,  thereby  enabling  us,  despite 
the  decrease  in  numbers,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  freshman  class  over  preceding  years.  Another 
indicator  of  the  quality  of  applications  is  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  even  while  raising  standards,  we 
rejected  fewer  and  a  smaller  per  cent  of  students 
than  in  1961. 

Even  though  the  total  number  of  applications 
were  not  as  large  as  in  1961,  we  were,  because  of 


the  fine  quality  of  the  applicants,  able  to  admit 
8.4%  more  students  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Small  decreases  in  the  number  of  freshman  and 
commercial  students  actually  admitted  were  more 
than  offset  by  a  slight  increase  in  Nursing  Education 
and  a  sizable  increase  in  the  number  of  transfer 
students  admitted.  As  measured  by  pre-admission 
indices,  the  freshman  class  enrolled  in  1962  repre¬ 
sented  a  continuation  of  the  pattern  of  improvement 
in  quality  of  entering  students.  The  average  fresh¬ 
man  admitted  in  1962  ranked  in  the  top  11%  of 
her  high  school  class  and  her  high  school  transcript 
would  reflect  a  B+  average.  It  is  also  of  interest 
to  note  that  in  1962  we  actually  enrolled  a  larger 
percentage  of  students  whose  academic  credentials 
placed  them  well  above  the  average  in  terms  of 
achievement.  This  encouraging  retention  rate  among 
academically  talented  students  tends  to  confirm  our 
conviction  that  programs  designed  to  attract  good 
students  (Honors  Program,  Advanced  Placement, 
special  weekends  on  campus,  individual  counseling, 
Alumnae,  Reynolds,  and  Jefferson  Standard  Scholar¬ 
ships  etc.)  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  College. 

As  the  student  body  continues  to  increase  in 
size,  student  government  tends  to  become  more 
complex.  During  this  past  year,  the  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association  has  been  involved  in  a  number 
of  changes  and  reforms.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
Student  Legislature,  the  election  of  representatives  by 
campus  districts  was  adopted.  The  Judicial  branch  of 
student  government,  with  the  aid  of  competent  legal 
advisers  provided  by  the  Greensboro  Bar  Association, 
has  revised  a  number  of  procedures  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  due  process  to  all  students  appearing  before  the 
courts.  A  Court  of  Appeals  has  been  established 
and  certain  procedures  of  the  Hall  Boards  are  being 
reviewed. 

Elliott  Hall,  the  student  Union,  continues  to 
sponsor  programs  that  are  both  varied  and  original. 
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The  weekly  student-faculty  coffee  hour  is  proving 
to  be  a  most  successful  event  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Program  sponsored  by  Elliott  Hall  is  well  attended. 
The  Union  also  serves  as  headquarters  for  all  student 
religious  groups  that  do  not  have  other  meeting 
places.  A  Presbyterian  student  center  is  currently 
under  construction  adjacent  to  the  campus;  three 
other  such  facilities — Baptist,  Methodist  and  Epis¬ 
copal — are  already  in  operation.  All  are  directed 
by  full-time  persons  who  are  paid  by  the  respective 
churches. 

The  College  Health  Service  continues  to  provide 
excellent  medical  care  for  our  student  body.  In 
spite  of  growing  enrollments  and  inadequate  funds 
and  staff,  the  Infirmary  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
The  very  high  level  of  performance  of  the  Health 
Service  can  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the 
dedicated  work  of  Dr.  Ruth  Codings,  whose  retire¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  this  school  year  brings  to  an 
end  a  remarkable  career  of  thirty-eight  years  of 
service  to  the  College. 

The  crowded  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in 
the  residence  halls  during  the  past  several  years 
will  be  considerably  relieved  when  the  two  new 
dormitories  are  opened  in  the  fall  of  1963.  It  is 
believed  that  a  return  to  the  two-to-a-room  situation 
will  eliminate  the  source  of  many  emotional  and 
academic  problems  that  we  now  face. 

In  the  area  of  student  aid,  need  increases  as  en¬ 
rollments  grow.  The  cost  of  a  college  education 
continues  to  rise  for  the  average  American  family; 
in  addition,  some  of  our  students  rely  wholly  upon 
summer  work,  part-time  jobs,  and  student  aid  to 
meet  their  expenses.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
our  students  receive  financial  aid  and  application 
scholarships;  requests  for  loans  and  self-help  jobs 
continue  to  be  far  in  excess  of  available  resources. 
During  the  past  year,  175  students  held  State  Teacher 
Loan  Scholarships  and  24  were  aided  by  the  North 
Carolina  Rehabilitation  Program.  Loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  totaling  $46,445.00 
were  made  to  131  persons.  An  additional  source  of 
aid  has  recently  been  made  available  through  the 
North  Carolina  Bankers  Student  Loan  Plan. 


FACULTY 


The  faculty  of  the  Woman’s  College  was  in¬ 
creased  by  8%  over  the  1961-1962  figure.  Of  the 
232  members  who  served  during  1962-63,  207  were 


full-time  appointees  and 

25  were  appointed  on  a 

part-time  basis.  Of  this 

group,  218  (94%)  held 

earned  degrees  beyond 

the  bachelor’s  level;  101 

(43.5%)  held  the  doctor’s  degree;  133  (57%)  of 
the  faculty  are  women.  The  distribution  by  academic 

rank  is  as  follows: 

Professor  . 

.  48 

Associate  Professor 

.  53 

Assistant  Professor 

.  42 

Instructor  . 

.  65 

Lecturer  . 

.  13 

Teaching  Assistant  .. 

.  11 

Total  . 

. 232 

The  problem  of  recruiting  and  retaining  a  faculty 
of  the  first  rank  continues  to  be  an  important  one. 
During  the  past  year,  we  lost  a  number  of  valuable 
faculty  members  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Six  members 
of  the  faculty  retired  and  four  other  persons  resigned. 
One  associate  professor  accepted  a  position  with  a 
large  eastern  university  at  an  increase  in  salary  that 
we  were  unable  to  match.  Another  associate  professor 
resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Even  so,  we  have  been  able  to  make  some  signifi¬ 
cant  new  appointments  to  the  faculty  during  the 
past  year.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  two 
distinguished  Visiting  Professors  on  our  campus: 
Professor  Cornelius  Kruse  of  Wesleyan  University, 
who  taught  our  Honors  Seminar,  and  Professor 
Preston  W.  Slosson  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  taught  in  the  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science.  Two  new  department  heads  were 
appointed:  Dr.  Charles  D.  Blend  from  Ohio  State 
University  became  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Dr.  Bruce  M.  Eberhart  of 
Princeton  University  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Biology.  Below  the  rank  of  full 
professor,  a  number  of  appointments  were  made 
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which  brought  additional  strength  to  our  faculty 
from  such  varied  institutions  as  Columbia,  Duke, 
Northwestern,  Louisiana  State,  and  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

The  scholarly  and  creative  interests  of  the  faculty 
were  reflected  in  a  number  of  ways.  Publications 
based  upon  significant  research  were  contributed  by 
members  of  the  departments  of  Economics,  English, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Still  another  area  of  faculty  activity  is  reflected  by 
the  following  list  of  grants  received  during  the  year 
by  various  departments,  institutes  and  individuals  on 
campus : 

Department  of  Biology 

$4,300  granted  by  National  Science  Foundation  for 
support  of  research  entitled,  "Control  of  B-glucosidase 
Activity  in  Neurospora  Crassa,”  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Bruce  M.  Eberhart. 

$23,110  granted  by  National  Science  Foundation 
for  support  of  "In-Service  Institute  in  Science  and 
Mathematics  for  Secondary  School  and  College  Teachers,” 
under  direction  of  Dr.  Hollis  J.  Rogers. 

$900  granted  by  American  Philosophical  Society 
to  Dr.  Ralph  Morrison  for  "The  Cytology  of  the 
Powdery  Mildew  Erysiphe." 

Department  of  Chemistry 

$7,190  granted  by  National  Science  Foundation  for 
support  of  "Undergraduate  Instructional  Scientific  Equip¬ 
ment  Program,”  under  direction  of  Miss  Florence 
Schaeffer. 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Total  of  $39,999  from  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  during  1962-63. 

$1,000  contract  with  The  National  Institute  of  Dry 
Cleaning  for  research  project  in  textiles. 

Department  of  Psychology 

National  Institute  of  Health  grant  for  mental  health 
training  received  in  the  amount  of  $1,620  for  under¬ 
graduate  training. 

Science  Departments 

$10,550  granted  by  National  Science  Foundation 
for  support  of  "Summer  Science  Training  Program  for 
Secondary  School  Students,”  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Hollis  J.  Rogers. 


In  addition,  a  number  of  faculty  members  have 
received  individual  recognition.  Dr.  Lewis  Aiken  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  received  a  National 
Academy  of  Science-National  Research  Council  post¬ 
doctoral  resident  research  appointment  at  the  Naval 
Electronics  Laboratory.  Another  member  of  the  Psy¬ 
chology  Department,  Dr.  Charles  Noblin,  was  cited 
by  the  American  Institute  for  Research  in  its  annual 
Creative  Talents  Award  Program  for  his  doctoral 
dissertation,  one  of  four  selected  from  throughout 
the  country  for  honorable  mention.  Dr.  Robert  Wat¬ 
son  of  the  Department  of  English  was  selected  as  a 
participant  in  the  Poetry  Circuit  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  fall  semester  and  Mr.  James  Applewhite, 
also  of  the  Department  of  English,  received  a  Dan- 
forth  Fellowship  to  complete  his  doctoral  work.  Mr. 
William  Alton,  of  the  School  of  Music,  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  Fulbright  appointment  to  study  in 
Europe  for  a  year;  several  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Art  were  invited  to  participate  in  major  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Several  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  were 
granted  leaves  of  absence  during  all  or  part  of  the 
1962-63  academic  year  to  complete  research  pro¬ 
jects  and  a  small  number  were  given  temporarily 
lightened  teaching  loads  in  order  to  facilitate  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  appointments,  promotions, 
leaves  of  absences,  retirements,  resignations,  and 
deaths,  please  refer  to  Appendix  II  entitled  Personnel 
Information. 


UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


For  a  summary  of  earned  degrees  and  certificates 
granted  by  the  College  for  the  1962-63  academic 
year,  please  consult  Appendix  III. 

A  number  of  developments  affecting  under¬ 
graduate  education  have  occurred  in  the  past  year. 
An  International  Studies  Program,  designed  to  sup¬ 
plement  existing  departmental  majors,  has  been 
inaugurated.  Concentrated  in  the  last  two  under¬ 
graduate  years  and  reserved  for  students  of  demon¬ 
strated  competence,  the  International  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  designed  for  students  with  a  particular 
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interest  in  world  affairs.  The  program  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  committee  appointed  from  the 
departments  of  Economics,  Geography,  German  and 
Russian,  History  and  Political  Science,  Romance 
Languages  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  program  must,  in  addition  to 
the  work  in  their  major  department,  take  at  least  six 
courses  from  a  selected  list  taken  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  cited  above.  A  special  lecture  series  has  been 
established  to  enrich  the  program  and  enrollment  in 
a  senior  seminar  in  International  Studies  is  required 
of  each  student.  At  present,  it  is  possible  to  integrate 
an  area  concentration  in  Asia  or  Latin  America  into 
the  program.  In  support  of  the  International  Studies 
Program,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  John  Hay 
Whitney  Foundation  has,  at  no  cost  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  assigned  two  visiting  professors  to  this  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  1963-64  year:  one,  a  Chinese  art 
historian;  the  other,  a  Latin  American  sociologist. 

The  faculty  voted  to  change  the  required  fresh¬ 
man  Health  course  to  a  college  elective  required  only 
of  students  in  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

The  Curriculum  Committee  has  during  the  past 
year  given  much  thought  and  attention  to  course 
level  changes.  With  the  expansion  of  graduate  work 
in  several  departments,  course  offerings  have  had  to 
be  revised  and/or  upgraded.  The  committee  has  also 
had  under  study  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  liberal 
arts  curriculum  which  grew  out  of  comments  and 
recommendations  made  by  the  Visiting  Committee 
of  the  Southern  Association. 

Following  a  year  of  planning  by  the  Honors 
Council,  a  new  four-year  Honors  Program  was 
launched  in  the  1962-63  academic  year.  The  details 
of  the  Program  were  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  re¬ 
port  and  while  the  full  potential  of  the  plan  will 
not  be  realized  until  the  1965-66  session,  it  is  indeed 
encouraging  that  the  Program  has  had  such  a  suc¬ 
cessful  beginning.  The  freshman  and  sophomore 
seminars  and  the  specific  sections  offered  during  the 
first  two  years  were  well  attended.  The  Junior  Sem¬ 
inar,  under  the  direction  of  Visiting  Professor  Cor¬ 
nelius  Kruse,  was  an  overwhelming  success  and  the 
Senior  Honors  candidates  exhibited  a  high  degree  of 
scholarship  and  creativity  in  their  individual  pro¬ 
jects.  In  May,  1963,  the  College  held  its  first  Honors 


Day  Convocation  in  Aycock  Auditorium  at  which 
time  appropriate  recognition  was  given  to  recipients 
of  major  scholarship  awards,  honors,  prizes,  fellow¬ 
ships  and  other  academic  distinctions. 

The  important  function  of  academic  counseling 
continues  to  be  centered  in  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Dean — general  academic  counseling  is  provided  by 
faculty  advisers  and  by  the  four  Academic  Class 
Advisers.  In  addition  to  the  general  counseling  which 
they  provide,  the  Class  Advisers  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  refer  students  in  particular  cases  of  need 
to  such  persons  as  the  Vocational  Counselor,  the 
Reading  Improvement  Specialist  and,  in  more  seri¬ 
ous  cases,  to  the  College  Psychiatrist. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  comment  was  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  National  Council  for  the  Ac¬ 
creditation  of  Teacher  Education  had  completed 
their  visitation  to  our  campus  but  that  we  had  not, 
as  yet,  received  a  report  of  their  findings.  They  have 
since  approved  our  accreditation  on  a  provisional 
basis  and  have  made  certain  recommendations  for 
conversion  to  full  accreditation.  The  faculty  has  these 
recommendations  under  consideration  and  we  are 
working  on  those  which  we  feel  will  actually 
strengthen  the  Teacher  Education  Program  on  this 
campus. 

A  four-year  program  in  Interior  Design  has  been 
announced  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics.  The 
program  has  been  endorsed  by  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Interior  Designers  and  the  National  Society 
for  Interior  Designers.  Mr.  Henry  Foscue,  a  Trustee 
of  the  University  from  High  Point,  has  provided  the 
first  scholarship  for  this  program. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  offerings  by  college 
departments,  we  were  fortunate  during  the  past  year 
to  have  a  number  of  special  programs  of  cultural 
and  intellectual  interest.  The  three  lectures  given  by 
the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Harriet  Elliott  Social  Science  Forum  was  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  year  and  the  Arts  Festival, 
held  in  the  spring,  brought  to  the  campus  an  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  literary  and  artistic  talent.  The 
appearance  of  Dr.  Dorothy  Lee  at  the  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Alumnae  Seminar  is  also  noteworthy  in  this 
connection. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Two  decisions  made  in  the  spring  of  1962  did 
much  to  set  the  pattern  of  development  in  the 
Graduate  School  during  the  past  year.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  reinterpretation  by  the  Graduate  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  of  the  principle  of  allocation  of 
function  to  allow  the  establishment  on  this  campus 
of  master’s  degree  programs  in  the  liberal  arts.  The 
second  decision,  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
ruled  that  qualified  male  students  could  be  admitted 
to  graduate  degree  programs  beginning  September, 
1962. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  can  be  clearly  seen 
both  in  terms  of  enrollment  and  in  curriculum  devel¬ 
opment.  Registration  in  the  Graduate  School  for 
1962-63  was  as  follows: 


Women 

Men 

Total 

Fall 

292 

105 

397 

Spring 

265 

115 

380 

Summer  (1963) 

580 

57 

637 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  this  report  is 
reflected  in  the  above  figures  which  show  an  85.5% 
increase  in  graduate  enrollments  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  College  granted  its  first  Ph.D.  degree  in 
June,  1963,  to  Miss  Nance  Josie  White.  In  addition, 
a  total  of  87  masters’  degrees  were  awarded,  all  de¬ 
partments  with  graduate  degree  programs  being  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  total. 

New  Master  of  Arts  degree  programs  were  ap¬ 
proved  in  English  and  History  and  the  School  of 
Music  was  authorized  to  offer  a  new  professional 
degree,  the  Master  of  Music  in  applied  fields.  Each  of 
these  programs,  I  am  happy  to  report,  has  attracted 
a  satisfactory  complement  of  students  for  September, 
1963.  The  English  program,  in  particular,  is  off  to 
an  excellent  start  with  no  fewer  than  13  students 
of  high  quality  in  prospect.  Among  them  are  at 
least  two  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  several  honors 
graduates,  and  one  former  Marshall  scholar.  Seven 
of  the  group  took  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and 
their  average  score  was  above  the  national  average 
for  first-year  graduate  students  in  this  field.  Another 
of  these  enrollees  scored  830  on  the  verbal  aptitude 
section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  The 


ready  response  to  these  new  offerings  seems  to  offer 
clear  evidence  of  their  need. 

With  University  status  in  the  offing,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  graduate  program  will  receive  in¬ 
creased  emphasis.  This  institution  already  has  many 
strengths  that  will  help  it  meet  the  responsibilities 
that  go  along  with  its  new  role  but  if  it  is  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  fully,  certain  needs  of  the 
graduate  school  will  have  to  be  met. 

It  is  a  basic  fact  that  graduate  instruction  comes 
at  a  higher  cost  than  does  undergraduate  teaching, 
even  when  the  latter  is  of  high  quality.  This  reality 
arises  in  part  from  the  necessity  of  having  a  highly- 
trained,  research-oriented  faculty,  from  the  need  to 
develop  specialized  library  holdings,  to  provide  neces¬ 
sary  and  costly  equipment  and  to  support  a  graduate 
fellowship  program. 

The  quality  of  the  faculty  is  the  principal  deter¬ 
minant  of  quality  in  a  graduate  program.  In  de¬ 
partments  offering  graduate  courses,  the  needs  of  the 
graduate  school  are  given  due  consideration  when¬ 
ever  new  instructors  are  employed.  In  the  very  near 
future,  planned  reductions  in  teaching  loads  for 
faculty  members  engaged  in  directing  graduate 
studies,  and  for  members  of  the  faculty  with  proven 
research  abilities,  will  have  to  be  effected. 

The  office  and  functions  of  the  Graduate  Dean 
are  in  the  process  of  being  more  clearly  defined. 
While  the  Graduate  Dean  already  serves  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Research  Council,  he  should  administer 
all  campus  programs  providing  support  for  research 
and  should  be  responsible  for  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  research  plans  of  the  entire  faculty. 

The  establishment  of  a  fellowship  program  is 
essential  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
vigorous  graduate  program.  At  the  present  time, 
financial  support  for  graduate  students  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  lacking  on  this  campus,  a  situation  that  will 
have  to  be  corrected  by  ear-marking  specific  funds 
for  this  purpose  in  the  budget. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


On  June  30,  1963,  the  Development  Program  at 
the  College  completed  its  first  year  of  existence.  For 
a  detailed  analysis  of  gifts,  grants  and  bequests  re- 
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ceived  during  the  past  year,  please  refer  to  Appendix 
IV.  I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  wonderful  job  done 
by  Mr.  George  Hamer,  the  Director  of  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Strong  support  for  the  Development  Program 
came  from  the  Alumnae  Association  and  this  part 
of  my  report  would  not  be  complete  if  I  failed  to 
mention  the  hard  work  of  the  Alumnae  Board,  of 
Mrs.  Howard  Holderness,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Miss  Barbara  Parrish,  Alumnae  Secretary. 
The  careful  selection  of  alumnae  to  serve  on  the 
Annual  Giving  Council,  the  Advance  Gifts  Com¬ 
mittee  and  as  class  agents  in  the  Annual  Giving 
Program  was  the  result  of  their  work.  In  addition, 
alumnae  served  on  the  Alumnae  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  various  Reynolds  Scholarships 
Committees  throughout  the  State.  The  effective  job 
done  by  each  of  these  groups  is  indicative  of  the  loyal¬ 
ty  and  willingness  to  serve  the  College. 

The  Annual  Giving  Program  of  the  College 
deserves  special  mention.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  L.  Richardson  Preyer,  approximately  400 
alumnae  served  as  volunteers  for  the  Annual  Giving 
Program.  Over  three  thousand  alumnae  contributed 
a  total  of  $32,907.34  and  an  additional  $7,621.66 
given  by  alumnae  for  special  purposes  brought  the 
total  contribution  to  over  forty  thousand  dollars. 
This  represents  approximately  a  tripling  of  the 
amount  customarily  received  from  this  source  and, 
more  importantly,  signifies  the  willingness  of  loyal 
alumnae  to  support  their  institution  in  all  ways. 

Last  year,  the  Alumnae  Association  established 
four  $500  scholarships.  This  year,  they  are  not  only 
continuing  these  but  are  creating  four  additional  ones 
for  the  1963-64  academic  year.  It  is  planned  to  add 
four  additional  scholarships  each  year  until  there  are 
sixteen  Alumnae  Scholars  on  campus  at  all  times. 

A  number  of  other  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  area  of  scholarship  aid,  clearly  one  of  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  this  institution.  In  addition  to  the 
Alumnae  Scholarships  described  above  and  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Standard  Scholarships  which  were  reported  in 
my  last  report,  the  College,  through  the  Development 
Program,  obtained  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  this 
year  to  be  applied  either  to  current  scholarships  or 
to  be  added  to  endowed  scholarship  funds.  The  Inter- 
Class  Council,  composed  of  students  on  this  campus, 


established  a  scholarship  for  an  incoming  freshman; 
the  Greensboro  Chapter  of  the  American  Business 
Womens  Association  established  a  scholarship;  Mr. 
Henry  Foscue  gave  a  scholarship  in  the  area  of  In¬ 
terior  Design  and  Mrs.  Ed  M.  Anderson  established 
two  scholarships  in  Home  Economics.  One  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
College  was  the  establishment  of  the  Katharine  Smith 
Reynolds  Scholarships.  Under  the  terms  of  agree¬ 
ment,  twelve  Reynolds  Scholars  will  enter  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  September,  1963,  and  twelve  additional  ones 
will  be  added  each  year  until  there  are  a  total  of  48 
on  campus.  Each  scholarship  winner  will  receive 
$1,200  annually.  The  program  is  supported  by  the  Z. 
Smith  Reynolds  Foundation. 

Gifts  to  the  Home  Economics  Foundation  during 
the  year  ending  June  30  amounted  to  $17,813  and 
approximately  five  thousand  dollars  was  contributed 
to  such  campus  organizations  as  Friends  of  the 
Library,  Angels  of  the  Theatre,  Weatherspoon  Gal¬ 
lery  Association,  and  the  Greensboro  Symphony 
Association. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  following  capital  improvement  projects  on 
the  Woman’s  College  campus  were  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year: 

1.  Renovations  to  Shaw,  Hinshaw  and  Gray  dormitiories 
($110,380.36) 

2.  Elliott  Hall:  Transfer  of  Soda  Shop  and  air-conditioning 
of  second-floor  kitchen  and  dining  area  ($111,854.23) 

3-  Renovations  to  Dining  Halls  ($73,141.92) 

4.  Renovations  to  old  Soda  Shop  (Faculty  Center) 
($15,504.64) 

5.  Repair  and  Renovation  of  Terraces  connecting  Elliott 
Hall  and  the  Alumnae  House  ($36,316.57) 

6.  Furniture  and  Clothing  Laboratories,  School  of  Home 
Economics  ($24,366.04) 

The  following  projects  are  currently  under  con¬ 
struction: 

1.  Dormitory  for  672  students  ($1,870,000.00) 

2.  Resurfacing  tennis  courts  ($20,000.00) 

The  following  capital  improvement  projects  were 
approved  by  the  1963  General  Assembly  and  plans 
for  implementation  are  already  under  way: 
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1.  Widening  West  Drive  ($60,000.00) 

2.  Dormitory  Renovations  ($300,000.00) 

3.  Improvement  of  Hot  Water  Supply  ($50,000.00) 

4.  Renovation  of  Utilities  ($773,000.00) 

5.  Renovate  wiring  in  seven  buildings  ($370,000.00) 

6.  Additions  and  Alterations  to  Swimming  Pool 
($225,000.00) 

7.  Dining  Hall  Improvements  ($200,000.00) 

8.  Library  Air-conditioning  ($200,000.00) 

9.  Aycock-Music  Building  Addition  ($980,000.00) 

10.  Addition  to  Mclver  Building  ($500,000.00) 

11.  Two  home  management  units  ($65,000.00) 

12.  Nursery  School  Addition  ($40,000.00) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 


A  number  of  appointments  to  administrative 
positions  have  been  made  necessary  by  events  of  the 
past  year. 

The  Associate  Dean  of  the  College,  Dr.  Laura  G. 
Anderton,  has,  at  her  own  request,  returned  to  full¬ 
time  teaching  duties.  Effective  July  1,  1963,  Mrs. 
Tommie  Lou  Smith  will  fill  that  position.  Dr.  Ander¬ 
ton  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  College  in 
her  administrative  assignment  and  our  gratitude  and 
good  wishes  go  with  her  as  she  resumes  her  full-time 
duties  in  the  Department  of  Biology. 

Mr.  Robert  Grogan,  the  Assistant  Registrar,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Registrar  at  Char¬ 
lotte  College.  No  replacement  has  as  yet  been 
named. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  the  College  Phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Ruth  M.  Collings,  retired  on  June  30,  1963. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Dr.  Olivia  Abernethy,  a  native  North  Caro¬ 
linian  who  has  been  with  the  University  of  Alabama 
Health  Service.  Dr.  Abernethy  assumes  the  duties  of 
College  Physician  on  July  1,  1963.  Dr.  Mary  R. 
Smith  has  been  appointed  Associate  College  Physi¬ 
cian  as  a  replacement  for  Dr.  Helen  M.  Deane. 

Two  appointees  have  concluded  their  first  year 
in  administrative  positions  and  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duties  if  I  did  not  include  them  in  this  report. 
Miss  Sadye  Dunn,  who  replaced  Mrs.  Alice  Irby  as 


Director  of  Admissions,  has  done  a  superb  job  in 
a  most  difficult  area.  Mr.  Clarence  Shipton,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  Director  of  Extension  last  sum¬ 
mer,  has  brought  vigorous  and  sound  leadership  into 
that  area  of  administrative  responsibility. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


As  we  look  to  the  future,  it  becomes  clear  that 
this  institution  must  find  ways  to  meet  certain  very 
real  needs. 

First  and  foremost,  the  greatest  single  need  on 
this  campus  continues  to  be  for  scholarship  aid.  We 
have,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
made  some  headway  in  this  respect,  but  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  deficiency  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
scholarships. 

Next  in  priority  I  would  list  faculty  needs.  One 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  appropriating 
significant  amounts  for  faculty  salary  increases  is  most 
encouraging.  We  must,  however,  remain  competitive 
in  salaries  or  we  will  find  ourselves  losing  the  best 
elements  in  our  faculty.  In  addition,  we  must  seek 
to  improve  the  retirement  program  which,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  many  other  states,  places  us  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  recruitment.  We  need  more  funds  for 
research  leaves  and  grants  to  producing  scholars  and 
for  faculty  travel  to  meetings  of  professional  and 
learned  societies.  The  acquisition  of  from  three  to 
six  endowed  professorships  would  be  immensely 
helpful  to  this  campus. 

The  almost  desperate  need  for  an  established 
Vocational  Counseling  program  continues.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  no  such  position  was  authorized  in  our  "B” 
Budget,  meaning  that  we  must  continue  to  work  at 
this  problem  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis.  This  in¬ 
stitution  is  the  only  one  of  its  size  and  quality  I  have 
ever  known  to  lack  a  Testing  and  Counseling  Center 
for  its  students. 

The  admission  of  male  undergraduates  will  make 
it  imperative  for  us  to  create  an  office  of  Dean  of 
Men  and  appropriate  recommendations  will  be  made 
during  the  coming  biennium.  The  presence  of  male 
students  will  also  necessitate  a  careful  restudy  of 
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our  curriculum  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  offerings  in  pre-professional  areas  and 
a  program  in  business  administration. 

Our  nursing  program,  which  is  our  Associate 
Degree  program,  should  also  be  examined  and  some 
decision  arrived  at  as  to  its  future. 

Among  the  more  pressing  needs  in  the  area  of 
Physical  facilities  are: 

— A  life  sciences  building,  with  laboratory,  classroom 
and  faculty  office  space. 

— Expansion  of  the  Library. 

— Removal  of  a  number  of  campus  buildings  which 
are  no  longer  usable. 

— Acquisition  of  land  adjacent  to  the  exisiting  campus. 

In  view  of  our  change  in  status,  thought  should 
also  be  given  to  the  advisability  of  undertaking  limit¬ 
ed  construction  of  married  student  housing. 

I  must  also  report  to  you  that  the  campus  park¬ 
ing  problem,  that  bane  of  existence  to  all  college  and 
university  administrations,  is  becoming  acute.  We 
are  implementing  a  more  restrictive  policy  in  the 
coming  year,  but  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  commuting  students  in  the  immediate  future 
means  that  we  must  eventually  find  a  permanent 
solution  to  this  basic  problem. 

I  think  it  altogether  appropriate  to  conclude  this 
last  annual  report  of  the  Woman’s  College  with  a 
statement  concerning  the  immediate  future  of  the 
institution.  As  a  general  statement,  I  would  say  that 


all  discernible  signs  point  toward  at  least  a  decade  of 
accelerating  change  on  this  campus.  Passage  of  the 
Higher  Education  Bill  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
decisions  made  by  our  own  Board  of  Trustees  have 
already  set  in  motion  processes  of  change  that  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time  and  which  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  future  of  this  in¬ 
stitution.  A  change  in  name  goes  into  effect  on  July 
1,  1963;  male  undergraduate  students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1964;  and  the  eventual  attainment  of 
true  University  status  will  have  an  inevitable  effect 
upon  faculty,  student  body,  and  academic  program. 

Clearly,  then,  the  new  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  at  Greensboro  faces  what  will  in  all  likelihood 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  decades  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  institution.  We  are,  on  this  campus, 
better  able  to  countenance  this  future  because  of  our 
very  real  confidence  in  the  continued  interest  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  continued  support  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University,  and  the  continued  coopera¬ 
tion  that  we  have  always  received  from  the  individual 
members  of  your  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
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APPENDIX  I 

Enrollment  Figures  for 

Fall  and  Spring 

Semesters, 

1962-1963 

Classification 

Fall,  1962 

Spring,  1963 

A.  Undergraduate 

Seniors  . 

.  431 

391 

Juniors  . 

.  609 

570 

Sophomores  . 

.  861 

825 

Freshmen  . 

. 1007 

968 

Commerical  . . 

.  145 

135 

Nursing  Education  .., 

.  52 

49 

Sub-Total  . . 

. 3105 

2938 

B.  Graduate  . 

.  397 

375 

Sub-Total  . 

. 3502 

3313 

C.  Specials  . 

.  73 

82 

Sub-Total 

3575 

3395 

D.  Extension  (Inc.  TV)  .. 

.  198 

463 

E.  Total  Collegiate  Enrollment  ....3773 

3853 

APPENDIX  II 

PERSONNEL 

INFORMATION 

Appointments 

Donald  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Helen  Bedon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Charles  D.  Blend,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
William  Colbert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Lois  Cutter,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Biology 
Edward  R.  Day,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Drama  and 
Speech 

Frances  Dunham,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
Bruce  M.  Eberhart,  Professor  of  Biology 
Sherri  Forrester,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Paul  Hickfang,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Daniel  F.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Joseph  C.  Kennedy,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  English 
Juanita  Kreps,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Economics 
Cornelius  Kruse,  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Mary  Learned,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages 

Boris  Margo,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Art 
Harold  Needle,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Charles  D.  Noblin,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology 


Josephine  H.  Rigg,  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics 

Murray  Robins,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  German  and 
Russian 

William  J.  Scott,  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Education 
John  P.  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Art 

Preston  W.  Slosson,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science 

Promotions 

Converse  D.  Clowse  to  Assistant  Professor,  History  and 
Political  Science 

Betty  C.  Clutts  to  Assistant  Professor,  History  and  Political 
Science 

David  G.  Davies  to  Assistant  Professor,  Economics 
Frances  Y.  Dunham  to  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology 
Marian  Franklin  to  Associate  Professor,  Education 
Virgil  Lindsey  to  Associate  Professor,  Economics 
Charles  D.  Noblin  to  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology 
Tommie  Lou  Smith  to  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
Jonathan  Spurgeon  to  Assistant  Professor,  History  and 
Political  Science 

Leaves  of  Absence 
Academic  Year 

Warren  Ashby,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  to  complete  book  on  Dr.  Frank  Graham. 
Richard  Lieban,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Socio¬ 
logy  and  Anthropology,  to  accept  N.S.F.  research  grant 
for  "A  Socio-cultural  Study  of  Medicine  in  an  Urban 
Philippine  Community.” 

First  Semester 

Mary  Dickey,  Assistant  Professor  in  School  of  Home 
Economics,  maternity  leave. 

Lenore  Pierce,  Instructor,  Department  of  Commercial  Studies, 
medical  leave. 

Blackwell  Robinson,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  leave  to  campaign  for 
public  office. 

Second  Semester 

Owen  S.  Connelly,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  to  complete  research  on 
Manuscript,  Napoleon’s  Satellite  Kingdoms  and  com¬ 
plete  book  The  Gentle  Bonaparte. 

Arthur  Dixon,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  English, 
to  complete  book  on  James  Boswell  at  Yale  University. 
Shirley  Whitaker,  Instructor,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  to  study  in  Spain. 

Retirements 

Ruth  Collings,  College  Physician  and  Professor  of  Health, 
38  years  of  service. 
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James  S.  Painter,  Professor  of  English,  37  years  of  service. 

Kathleen  S.  Painter,  Instructor  of  English,  34  years  of 
service. 

George  M.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Music,  40  years  of 
service. 

Virginia  Trumper,  Head  Serials  Librarian,  41  years  of 
service. 

Sue  Vernon  Williams,  Head  Reference  Librarian,  37  years 
of  service. 

Resignations 

Robert  Greenfield,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Joseph  C.  Kennedy,  Lecturer  of  English. 

Richard  Lieban,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Elaine  Penninger,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Deaths 

Margaret  Edwards,  Professor  Emeritus,  Home  Economics 

Annie  F.  Petty,  former  Librarian 


APPENDIX  III 


Summary  of  earned  degrees  and  certificates  granted  at 
Woman’s  College  on  June  2,  1963 

Source:  Commencement  Program  for  the  71st  Annual 


Commencement 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  1 

Masters  of  Education .  56 

Masters  of  Science  .  4 

Masters  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  18 

Masters  of  Fine  Arts  .  9 

TOTAL  GRADUATE  DEGREES  .  88 

Bachelors  of  Arts  . 277 

Art .  7 

Biology  .  19 

Chemistry  .  2 

Drama  .  2 

Economics  .  2 

Elementary  Education  .  58 

Primary  Education  .  41 

English  .  46 

French  .  7 

German  .  1 

History  &  Political  Science  .  28 


Laboratory  Technician  .  * 

Mathematics  .  17 

Music  (Organ  and  Flute)  .  3 

Physics  .  1 

Psychology  .  8 

Sociology  .  31 

Spanish  .  4 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  54 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Nursing  .  2 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  9 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Administration  .  40 

Bachelors  of  Fine  Arts  .  1 1 

Bachelors  of  Music  .  17 


TOTAL  BACHELORS  DEGREES  . 410 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  . 498 

Commercial  Certificates  . 108 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  AND 
CERTIFICATES  . 606 


*  Reported  as  Biology  and  Chemistry  Majors 


APPENDIX  IV 

GIFTS,  GRANTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

The  Woman’s  College 
July  1,  1962— June  30,  1963 

I.  ALUMNAE:  . $  40,529.00 

A.  Unrestricted — ($31,765.34) 

B.  Restricted — ($8,663.66) 

C.  Bequest — ($100.00) 

II.  NON-ALUMNAE:  . $  114,619.48 

A.  Unrestricted — ($353.50) 

B.  Restricted— ($109,984.10) 


C.  Bequest— ($4,281.88) 

III.  CORPORATIONS:  . $  9,350.00 

IV.  NATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS:  . $  30,057.03 

V.  LOCAL  FOUNDATIONS:  . $  17,385.05 

VI.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT:  . $  47,242A8 

VII.  MISCELLANEOUS:  . $  4,000.00 

TOTAL  . $  263,183.04 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JOHN  TYLER  CALDWELL  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  JULY  1,  1962  TO  JUNE  30,  1963 


On  June  1,  1963,  1,222  students  received  degrees 
at  North  Carolina  State  College,  joining  about  23,000 
alumni  who  had  preceded  them  through  the  class¬ 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  institution  in  its  short 
span  of  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Even  as  the  degrees  were  conferred  the  inexor¬ 
able  processes  of  continuous,  climactic  change  were 
accelerated  throughout  the  world.  An  historic 
ideological  confrontation  was  impending  between 
two  of  the  world’s  Communist  powers.  A  new  nation, 
Malaysia,  was  being  formed  to  join  the  several  score 
of  new  and  independent  nations  born  in  the  last  two 
decades.  Civil  rights  demonstrations  in  the  North 
and  the  South  claimed  headlines  everywhere.  In 
Canada  a  new  government,  headed  by  a  great  world 
statesman  and  friend  of  the  United  States,  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  was  assuming  the  reins  of  government. 

At  home,  the  1963  General  Assembly  was  weigh¬ 
ing  some  of  the  major  legislative  issues  of  this  gen¬ 
eration,  one  of  which  was  the  reorganization  of  higher 
education  in  the  State.  And  some  160  North  Caro¬ 
linians  were  preparing  for  a  study  tour  of  Europe 
and  the  European  Common  Market. 

Faculty  members  of  the  institution  were  helping 
to  establish  a  new  University  in  Peru  and  to  develop 
the  nation’s  economy.  A  nuclear  physicist  from 
State  College  was  in  Vienna  reporting  to  the  director 
general  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  world-wide  study  of  atomic 
energy  programs. 

David  E.  Bell,  director  of  the  Nation’s  foreign  aid 
program,  addressed  the  1,222  graduates  June  1,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  new  nations  of  the  world  were 
determined  to  gain  the  advantages  overnight  of  two 
centuries  of  industrial  development  in  the  Western 
World.  He  emphasized  the  persistence  of  Com¬ 
munist  efforts  to  achieve  world  dominion,  exploiting 
ignorance  and  impoverishment,  and  said  that  the 
United  States  must  be  equally  tenacious. 


"I  hope,”  he  said,  "you  graduating  here  today  have 
the  opportunity  at  some  stage  in  your  careers  to  join 
in  this  battle  that  is  so  vital  to  free  men.” 

Speaking  a  few  hundred  miles  away  to  another 
graduating  class,  Eugene  Black,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  urged  1,145  M.I.T.  graduates  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  raising  living  standards  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  He  said,  " . your  gen¬ 

eration  in  science  and  engineering  is  going  to  play 
a  quite  different  role  than  those  that  have  gone  before 
.  .  .  .  Tire  scientist  of  the  future  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  implications  which  his 
work  will  have  for  society.” 

Employment  representatives  were  making  their 
final  offers  for  graduating  engineers  and  scientists 
at  State  College,  some  ranging  above  $7,000  annual¬ 
ly  for  Bachelor  of  Science  graduates,  a  dramatic  evid¬ 
ence  of  the  demand  for  trained  personnel  in  a  time 
that  has  seen  many  areas  of  skill  and  training  become 
obsolescent. 

Everywhere  the  revolution  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  was  having  its  impact  upon  the  pulsing  order 
of  political,  social,  and  economic  affairs. 

And  coincident  with  the  commencement  at  State 
College,  nearly  49,000  North  Carolina  high  school 
seniors — 14,766  more  than  10  years  before — crossed 
high  school  stages  throughout  the  State  to  become 
part  of  the  mainstream  seeking  higher  education. 

In  recalling  and  summarizing  the  developments 
of  the  past  year  for  this  annual  report  for  State  Col¬ 
lege,  it  is  evident  that  no  report  can  adequately 
substitute  for  the  ultimate  report  of  all:  the  educa¬ 
tional  preparation  of  those  1,222  graduates.  In  a 
large  measure,  excluding  briefly  its  research  and  ex¬ 
tension  responsibilities  of  the  University,  the  annual 
report  of  State  College  was  inscribed  in  the  minds 
of  its  graduates,  to  be  evaluated  by  another  genera¬ 
tion. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


More  than  1,500  courses,  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  are  offered  by  the  academic  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  eight  Schools  at  State  College.  There  are 
now  57  bachelor’s  degree  programs,  37  master’s,  and 
23  doctorates. 

Greatest  interest  during  the  year  focused  on  the 
proposal  for  the  authorization  of  a  liberal  arts  ( B.A. ) 
degree  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  impact  of 
this  degree  on  both  the  academic  and  extracurricular 
affairs  of  the  institution  is  expected  to  be  consider¬ 
able. 

Curricula  revision  and  study  continued  in  all 
areas  of  college  instruction  during  the  year. 

A  number  of  course  and  curricular  revisions  were 
approved,  including  those  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Biological  Sciences,  Textile  Technology  (Economics 
option),  Agricultural  Engineering,  Ceramic  Engi¬ 
neering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Geological  Engineering,  Industrial,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Nuclear.  Approval  was  also  recommend¬ 
ed  for  revised  curricula  in  Architecture,  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  Product  Design. 

Effective  September,  1963,  the  graduation  require¬ 
ments  for  all  curricula  in  engineering  are  to  be 
reduced  to  140  credit  hours.  A  new  program  in  En¬ 
gineering  Operations  was  developed  for  students  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  production,  plant  operation, 
and  technical  sales,  and  will  begin  at  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  levels  in  the  fall  of  1963. 

The  Gaston  Technical  Institute  made  several 
changes  in  its  program.  It  will  be  operated  on  a 
quarter  system  this  fall,  and  next  year  several  cur¬ 
ricula  titles  will  be  changed  to  include  the  word 
"engineering”  as  "Electrical  Engineering  Technology.” 

A  decision  by  the  Schools  of  Engineering  and  of 
Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  elimin¬ 
ated  many  freshmen  in  the  high  level  general  chem¬ 
istry  course  which  is  designed  for  students  majoring 
in  chemistry  and  in  closely  related  fields.  This  will 
necessitate  major  changes  in  the  scheduling. 

Committees  worked  during  the  year  on  develop¬ 
ing  programs  for  teacher  certification  in  the  areas  of 
physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  English, 
and  social  studies. 


A  programmed  learning  conference  was  held  for 
faculty  members  in  October.  On  the  program  were 
such  authorities  as  Dr.  L.  M.  Stolurow,  University 
of  Illinois;  Dr.  L.  J.  Hansen,  Center  for  Programmed 
Instruction;  Dr.  Edward  J.  Kormondy,  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  University  of  Alabama. 
Several  departments  and  individual  faculty  members 
have  or  are  developing  programmed  (teaching 
machine)  materials  for  particular  courses.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  faculty  is  that  programmed  instruction 
can  improve  education  but  cannot  substitute  for  the 
total  teaching  process. 

Approximately  $25,000  were  spent  in  Physical 
Sciences  and  Mathematics  for  laboratory  and  demon¬ 
stration  equipment  to  improve  undergraduate  in¬ 
struction.  An  additional  $25,000  will  be  invested 
in  improving  instruction  later. 

Laboratory  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences 
will  be  given  much  needed  support  through  the 
acquisition  of  a  $19,000  NSF  grant  and  a  match¬ 
ing  amount  from  State  College.  It  will  be  used  for 
equipment  for  undergraduate  laboratories  instruction 
and  lecture  demonstration. 

A  major  change  in  curricula  was  made  in  the 
forest  management  and  pulp  and  paper  technology 
field.  A  combined  five-year  program  with  chemical 
engineering  is  being  established  to  meet  new  require¬ 
ments  for  forest  management  and  pulp  and  paper. 
This  permits  a  student  to  receive  a  B.S.  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology  in  four  years  and  a  B.S.  in  Chemical 
Engineering  after  one  additional  year. 

Agriculture  reported  that  its  junior  and  senior 
students  with  3.0  averages  in  the  honors  porgram 
accepted  most  advantageously  the  honors  seminar 
and  library  stack  privileges.  Students  reported  a  con¬ 
cern  about  possible  lower  grades  by  being  in  the 
Honors  Program,  thereby  jeopardizing  their  graduate 
school  opportunities. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  drop-out  problems 
in  the  four-year  program.  It  was  learned  that  about 
one-third  of  these  drop-outs  had  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  college  institution  or  returned  to  State  College; 
but  about  75  percent  of  the  students  dropping  out 
reported  that  non-college  factors  were  involved  in 
the  reasons  for  their  dropping  out  of  college. 

The  School  of  Textiles  has  taken  the  lead  in  im¬ 
proving  textile  education  in  this  country,  but  in 
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so  doing  has  encountered  a  difficult  problem  of  rec¬ 
onciling  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  educators  and 
the  demand  for  "practical”  education  by  the  textile 
industry.  Many  textile  executives  want  textile  grad¬ 
uates  trained  in  textile  marketing  and  merchandising. 
The  School  is  currently  utilizing  the  offerings  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  which  teaches  the  funda¬ 
mentals  in  economics  but  not  the  specific  applica¬ 
tions  to  textile  problems. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Virtually  every  study  of  the  nation’s  trained 
manpower  needs  cites  the  mounting  requirements 
for  persons  with  graduate  degrees.  Though  their 
numbers  are  increasing,  it  isn’t  rapidly  enough;  col¬ 
lege  enrollments  and  the  professional  needs  through¬ 
out  the  society  are  burgeoning. 

North  Carolina  State  College  has  been  establish¬ 
ing  and  entering  new  areas  of  graduate  work  at  the 
utmost  speed  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  programs.  This  may  be  a  difficult  assignment. 
Almost  every  area  of  graduate  instruction  now  re¬ 
ports  severe  overloading  of  graduate  faculty  in  the 
number  of  graduate  student  committee  assignments 
required.  Two  areas  of  heavy  graduate  work  con¬ 
centration  report  their  graduate  faculty  are  serving 
on  an  average  of  25  such  committees.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  several  new  master’s  degree  programs, 
lately  approved  and  inaugurated,  eliminate  the  thesis 
requirement,  substituting  additional  advanced  course 
work.  This  move  is  consistent  with  practices  in  a 
number  of  the  major  universities.  It  also  recognizes 
that  a  higher  percentage  than  formerly  of  master’s 
degree  scholars  will  proceed  to  the  doctorate  and  that 
in  a  number  of  fields  the  master’s  level  has  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  professional  degree.  The  Department  of 
Experimental  Statistics  in  particular  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  through  this  modification. 

The  Graduate  School  at  State  College  has  been 
one  of  its  most  rapidly  growing  divisions.  This  past 
year,  the  institution  had  1,065  graduate  students. 
Ten  years  ago  the  total  graduate  enrollment  was  297. 


The  rate  of  increase  since  1956  has  been  150  per¬ 
cent,  a  rate  greater  than  the  average  for  all  land- 
grant  colleges  and  state  universities  (90  percent) 
and  for  the  52  southern  graduate  schools  (30  per¬ 
cent). 

The  graduate  enrollment  by  Schools  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Agriculture  (which  includes  basic  biological 


science  programs)  .  339 

Education  .  110 

Engineering  .  263 

Forestry  .  49 

Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics  .  158 

Textiles  .  33 

Unclassified  .  39 

Evening  College  .  60 

Off-Campus  .  14 


1,065 

The  Summer  Session  has  been  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance  in  graduate  education.  In  the  First  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  of  1963,  722  students  were  enrolled  com¬ 
pared  to  544  a  year  ago. 

The  importance  of  graduate  work  in  education, 
particularly  during  the  summer  session,  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  State  College  has  graduated  more 
teachers  in  science  and  mathematics  education  than 
all  other  schools  in  the  area  combined.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  improving  instruction  in  these  areas  at 
the  high  school  level  continues  to  be  a  forceful  argu¬ 
ment  for  expansion  in  this  area  at  the  College. 

During  the  year  358  students  held  teaching  and 
research  assistantships  carrying  stipends  totalling 
$908,785,  and  243  students  held  fellowships  totalling 
$700,663-  Thus,  601  students  of  the  1,065  received 
direct  support  from  research  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  sources  in  excess  of  $1.6  million.  Since  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  fellowship  program 
began  a  few  years  ago,  55  graduate  students  have 
held  fellowships  under  this  program  with  a  total  value 
of  about  $363,000.  The  College  has  been  allocated 
direct  "cost-of-education”  reimbursements  for  these 
students  totalling  $412,500. 

The  graduate  faculty  now  numbers  453.  Doctoral 
programs  are  offered  in  23  fields  and  master’s  pro- 
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grams  in  37.  Three  new  professional  graduate  degree 
programs  and  one  doctoral  program  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  during  the  past  year.  These  are: 

Master  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Master  of  Textile  Technology 
Master  of  Technology  and  International 
Development 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Physiology) 

Additional  new  degree  programs  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  institution  have  been  approved  by 
the  administrative  board  and  await  action  by  the 
Graduate  Executive  Council: 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (chemistry) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (biochemistry) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (engineering  mechanics) 

Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Science 
(science  and  mathematics  education) 

The  chemistry  faculty  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  proposed  doctoral  program  in  that  area. 
This  program  would  strengthen  this  basic  academic 
area  of  the  institution.  A  nucleus  of  qualified  students 
now  in  chemistry  and  others  working  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  are  ready  to  enter  the  program  when 
it  is  adopted. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  Summer  School,  two  sessions  of  six  weeks 
each,  is  assuming  an  increasingly  important  role.  En¬ 
rollment  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
percent  annually.  This  year  (the  1963  sessions)  total 
enrollment  was  4,991  students,  compared  with 
slightly  under  4,000  five  years  ago. 

Significantly,  while  the  largest  school  regularly — 
Engineering — led  in  total  enrollment  (1,819),  the 
School  of  Education  ranked  second  with  461  stu¬ 
dents.  Enrollment  in  courses  in  education  ranks  much 
higher  during  the  summer  sessions  than  during  the 
regular  academic  year. 

This  year  43  departments,  with  a  faculty  of  al¬ 
most  300,  offered  some  300  courses,  one-third  of 
which  were  in  graduate  study  and  research. 

The  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  graduate 
students  is  noteworthy.  The  proportion  of  graduate 
students  in  the  sessions  has  doubled  since  1957.  As 


this  role  of  the  Summer  School  grows,  programs  must 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Nine  special  institutes  and  workshops  were  con¬ 
ducted  under  Summer  School  auspices.  Two  of  these 
attracted  top  secondary  educators  in  the  fields  of 
science  (biology)  and  mathematics,  fields  in  which 
State  College  already  excells  as  a  producer  of  second¬ 
ary  teachers — more  than  all  other  institutions  in  the 
area  combined. 

The  Summer  Session  is  now  engaged  in  a  series 
of  studies  to  determine  the  way  the  summer  program 
might  become  a  third  semester,  meanwhile  con¬ 
tinuing  to  serve  the  community  and  the  State  in 
distinctive  ways. 


EXTENSION  SERVICES 


Extension  programs  at  the  institution  cover  a 
broad  range  of  activities,  ranging  from  the  well- 
known  work  of  county  agricultural  and  4-H  agents, 
to  the  correspondence  courses,  campus  conferences 
and  short  courses,  and  credit  course  work  at  Ft.  Bragg. 
These  services  are  provided  in  the  context  of  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  land-grant  college  and 
state  university:  to  extend  its  resources  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  entire  society. 

Two  major  units  of  the  institution,  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  and  general  extension,  encompass  the  major 
portion  of  the  extension  programs;  however,  per¬ 
sonnel  in  every  division  of  the  College  performed  in 
extension  capacities  during  the  year. 

Agricultural  Extension,  with  its  core  of  specialists 
at  the  College,  and  agents  in  each  of  the  State’s  100 
counties,  reports  a  total  of  452,000  individual  contacts 
during  the  year.  The  4-H  program  was  organized  in 
2,687  clubs  with  a  record  enrollment  of  107,454 
members,  871  active  sponsoring  committees  and 
11,716  local  leaders.  Construction  continued  during 
the  year  on  the  new  regional  center  and  4-H  club 
camp  on  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation  near  Reidsville. 
The  camp,  made  possible  by  a  $250,000  gift  from 
Mrs.  Betsy  Penn  and  $50,000  from  the  4-H  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund,  will  be  a  major  addition  to  the  4-H 
Training  Camp  program. 

Agricultural  Extension  recorded  major  strides 
in  1962-63  toward  the  five-year  goal  established  under 
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its  "1.6  in  ’66”  program.  Gross  farm  income  reached 
nearly  $1,362,000,000  in  1962 — a  healthy  7.1  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  1961.  It  is  the  aim  of  Extension 
to  help  boost  farm  income  to  $1.6  billion  in  1966. 

The  combined  programs  of  the  General  Extension 
Division  had  a  total  student  registration  for  the 
year  of  16,542 — a  13  percent  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  This  division  includes  the  correspondence 
courses,  short  courses  and  conferences,  extension 
classes,  the  Gaston  Technical  Institute,  and  educa¬ 
tional  television.  The  correspondence  program  has 
a  slight  increase  in  enrollment  with  a  total  registra¬ 
tion  of  1,590.  There  were  72  courses  available.  A 
total  of  7,674  persons  were  registered  for  short 
courses  and  conferences  in  95  scheduled  events  dur¬ 
ing  the  year — an  increase  of  13  percent.  These  pro¬ 
grams  were  held  on  the  campus  and  at  numerous 
locations  throughout  the  State.  Short  courses  and 
conference  programs  were  offered  by  every  division 
of  the  College. 

In  19  communities  throughout  the  State  294 
Extension  classes  served  a  total  student  registration  of 
6,968.  There  was  an  increase  of  11  classes  in  the 
number  of  courses  offered  and  a  21  percent  increase 
in  registration. 

The  question  of  what  decision  to  make  on  estab¬ 
lishing  a  resident  college  at  Ft.  Bragg  is  still  under 
study.  The  extension  division  offered  121  courses  at 
the  military  base  with  a  total  registration  of  3,279 
students — an  increase  of  12  percent. 

The  campus  extension  class  program,  the  Even¬ 
ing  College,  has  continued  to  expand  its  operation 
over  the  past  several  years.  Enrollment  figures  show 
an  increase  in  registration  of  20  percent.  There  were 
137  classes  taught,  and  2,696  students.  The  Liberal 
Arts  degree  will  further  increase  this  program  next 
year. 

The  Gaston  Technical  Institute  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  through  General  Extension  had  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  310  students  for  the  year — a  20  percent 
increase. 

A  proposed  Extension  Center  (see  President’s 
Report  of  1959-60)  is  an  extremely  important  need 
for  the  future  fulfillment  of  the  institution’s  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  extend  its  services  in  full  measure  to  the 
people  of  the  State. 


The  Extension  Committee  has  urged  a  policy 
decision  that  continuing  extension  education  be  a 
central  institutional  objective.  The  recent  changes  in 
the  higher  education  picture  of  North  Carolina  make 
it  mandatory  to  re-evaluate  and  re-focus  General  Ex¬ 
tension  work. 

Industry  has  been  increasing  its  demand  that 
graduate  courses  and  graduate  degree  programs  be 
made  available  at  locations  and  times  appropriate 
to  the  employee. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 


Broadcasting  of  educational  course  work  had 
its  best  reception  since  the  establishment  of 
WUNC-TV.  Special  programs  of  general  intel¬ 
lectual  and  public  service  consequence  constituted 
the  main  body  of  its  schedule  during  the  year.  The 
regular  agricultural  extension  productions  continued 
to  be  a  mainstay  of  its  mid-day  programs.  "Meet  the 
Professor,”  a  national  television  series,  was  broadcast 
through  cooperation  with  ABC-TV  and  WRAL-TV, 
Raleigh.  The  1963  appropriations  for  the  expansion 
of  the  WUNC-TV  system  will  make  it  of  increas¬ 
ing  value  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 


ADMISSIONS 


Since  the  beginning  in  1958  of  "selective”  ad¬ 
missions  throughout  the  consolidated  University, 
based  on  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  and  other 
indices,  North  Carolina  State  College  has  made  a 
continuous  study  of  college  admissions  requirements 
and  performance. 

A  special  committee  has  reviewed  cases  of 
"marginal”  students  with  good  high  school  records 
but  who  fail  to  meet  admissions  requirements.  Study 
shows  that  less  than  four  percent  of  the  marginal 
students  achieve  a  grade-point  average  of  "C”  in  their 
first  semester,  and  that  two-thirds  of  all  marginal  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  substantially  below  average  and  in  seri¬ 
ous  academic  difficulty. 

Last  year  the  committee  approved  152  borderline 
cases  and  denied  admission  to  144. 
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About  SO  percent  of  all  applicants  are  accepted 
for  enrollment  but  only  about  60  percent  of  those 
accepted  eventually  enroll.  In  1962,  State  College 
had  4,679  applications,  of  which  3,543  were  ap¬ 
proved;  and  2,062  eventually  enrolled.  Freshmen 
constituted  about  three-fourths  of  all  new  students. 

In  computing  the  predicted  grade -point  averages 
for  college  work,  the  committee  this  year  included 
the  student’s  intended  curriculum  as  a  factor.  Study 
this  year  revealed  that  the  size  of  high  school  from 
which  students  come  is  a  major  factor  in  a  student’s 
college  performance. 

Students  who  are  initially  denied  admission  at 
State  College  can  be  admitted  automatically  after  one 
year’s  "C”  average  work  for  30  semester  hours  at  an¬ 
other  accredited  institution. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


Nearly  8,000  students  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1962. 
There  were  7,234  registered  as  regular  students  and 
705  Evening  College  students,  a  total  of  7,939-  In 
addition,  89  students  were  taking  non-credit  course 
work,  1,048  at  Extension  centers  in  the  State,  and 
275  at  Gaston  Technical  Institute. 

The  enrollment  by  Schools  was: 

Agriculture  . 1182 

(including  236  in  the  2-year  Agricultural  Institute) 

Design  .  391 

Education  .  519 

Engineering  . 3419 

Forestry  .  399 

General  Studies  .  215 

Physical  Sciences  and 

Applied  Mathematics  .  605 

Textiles  .  470 

There  were  1,790  freshmen  ( 1,482  of  them  new), 
1,663  sophomores,  1,121  juniors  and  1,217  seniors. 
The  size  of  the  junior  class  indicates  a  drop  in  the 
size  of  the  graduating  class  in  1964.  Enrollment  pre¬ 
dictions  do  not  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  fall 
of  1963,  but  a  substantial  increase  is  expected  in 
1964. 

About  one-fifth  of  all  students  were  married — 
1,558,  a  drop  from  recent  years.  Special  programs 
and  services  were  provided  for  these  students  and 
their  wives. 


Financial  aid  for  qualified  students  who  have 
difficulty  acquiring  the  $1,400-$1,500  in  over-all  ex¬ 
penses  for  a  year  at  State  College  is  a  critical  problem. 
1,749  students  applied  for  scholarships,  grants  and 
loans.  A  total  of  1,256  students  received  some  form 
of  aid  from  all  known  sources,  totalling  $845,835. 
Of  this,  $689,849  was  in  institutional  scholarships, 
grants-in-aid,  loans  and  athletic  awards.  The  aid 
program  assisted  134  entering  freshmen  —  out  of 
more  than  800  applicants — with  a  total  of  $84,000. 
About  1,400  students  were  assisted  in  obtaining  part- 
time  employment.  These  students  earned  slightly  more 
than  $363,000. 

Inadequate  housing  was  again  a  problem,  as  it 
will  be  in  the  years  ahead.  A  third  student  was  as¬ 
signed  in  some  500  two-man  dormitory  rooms.  Con¬ 
struction  on  a  new  840-student  dormitory  and  a  12- 
unit  fraternity  housing  project  for  480  students  got 
under  way  during  the  year.  Other  housing  accom¬ 
modations  need  to  be  provided.  Action  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  denying  appropriations  for  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  dormitory  quarters  and  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  indicates  clearly  that  student 
housing  must  be  100%  self-financing  in  the  future. 

The  increasing  number  of  women — 200  in  1962- 
63 — developed  the  need  for  women’s  organizations 
and  programs  during  the  year.  A  Woman’s  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized.  The  Women’s  Campus  Code 
Board  developed  a  handbook  for  women. 

The  Infirmary  was  remodeled  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  women  students,  and  women’s  musical 
groups  were  established.  Those  portions  of  the  In¬ 
firmary  used  during  summer  months  were  air-condi¬ 
tioned. 

Regulations  on  academic  honesty  were  probably 
more  stringent  and  better  observed  than  ever  before. 

Activity  programs  for  students  were  more  num¬ 
erous,  more  varied  and  better  attended  than  ever 
before.  The  lectures  and  concerts  (see  separate  sec¬ 
tion)  were  all  well  attended  by  students.  A  Theatre 
Workshop  and  a  Writers’  Workshop  were  new  pro¬ 
grams  that  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  scope 
of  State  College.  The  Student  Art  Competition  and 
the  College-wide  Symposium  were  highly  successful. 

The  counseling  program,  a  combination  of  dormi¬ 
tory  supervision,  faculty  advising,  and  central 
counseling  service,  functioned  effectively.  There  were 
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several  personal  adjustment  cases  and  psychiatric  re¬ 
ferrals.  All  withdrawals  from  college  were  considered 
in  the  area  of  personal  counseling.  Particular  stress 
was  given  to  freshmen  having  two  or  more  failures. 
All  students  with  multiple  mid-semester  failure  re¬ 
ports  were  advised  to  come  to  the  counseling  depart¬ 
ment. 

Student  social  programs  were  studied  during  the 
year.  The  conduct  of  students  was  perhaps  more 
moderate  than  what  might  be  expected  of  college 
students  under  the  pressure  of  today’s  intensified 
educational  programs. 

A  noticeable  increase  was  observable  in  student 
concern  for  national  and  local  social  and  political 
issues,  a  slight  shift  perhaps  from  several  years  ago 
when  the  draft  and  problems  of  the  cold  war  affected 
their  immediate  plans  more.  In  the  future  it  can  be 
expected  that  students  will  manifest  greater  interest 
should  the  social  and  political  issues  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  sharpen. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  widely  held  public 
views  about  students  are  at  odds  with  fact.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  deeply  resent  the  public  assumption  that  they 
are  any  more  intellectually  naive,  more  easily  in¬ 
doctrinated,  of  less  capable  of  discriminating  analyses 
of  ideas  than  the  public  at  large.  Their  average  age 
is  in  the  early  twenties,  1,500  are  married  (half  of 
these  parents),  and  many  are  taxpayers  and  voters. 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  students  was 
apparent  in  the  test  performance  of  entering  fresh¬ 
men  in  1962.  As  the  community  college  structure 
develops  in  future  years,  the  quality  level  of  the 
student  body,  and  entering  freshmen,  will  be  further 
refined. 


RESEARCH 


During  the  past  several  years  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  has,  as  with  graduate  work,  climbed  at  a  grati¬ 
fying  rate.  In  one  sense,  this  is  a  measure  of  the  vigor 
and  quality  of  the  faculty.  Without  qualified  faculty, 
the  "outside”  funds  are  not  granted  to  an  institution 
for  research;  similarly,  without  the  deep  and  persistent 
interest  of  the  research  scientists,  the  grants  would 
not  be  obtained  in  support  of  their  projects. 


Actual  expenditures  for  research  and  research 
training  for  1962-63  totalled  $7,938,126.  The  com¬ 
parable  figure  for  1957-58,  a  recent  year  for  which 
an  analysis  was  made,  was  $4,728,558.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  on  June  30,  1963,  there  were  147  in¬ 
dividual  grants  in  effect  with  a  total  value  of 
$8,852,086.  Some  of  these  projects  are  in  terminal 
phases,  others  are  just  beginning. 

Expenditures  for  research  by  schools  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Agriculture  . $5,474,171 

Education  .  89,205 

Engineering  .  960,492 

Forestry  .  197,655 

General  Studies  .  9,200 

Physical  Sciences  and 

Applied  Mathematics  .  614,438 

Textiles  .  428,296 

Graduate  School  .  164,679 


The  low  level  of  support  for  research  in  the 
Schools  of  General  Studies  and  Education  suggests  that 
efforts  must  be  made  to  increase  these  amounts.  Both 
faculty  morale  and  faculty  quality  are  involved.  This 
situation  reflects  in  large  measure  the  fact  that  na¬ 
tionally  funds  for  the  support  of  research  in  the 
humanistic  and  social  science  areas  are  relatively 
scarce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comparatively  larger 
amounts  expended  for  research  by  Engineering,  Phy¬ 
sical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics,  and  Tex¬ 
tiles  do  not  fully  answer  the  academic  need.  For  only 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  has  there  existed  sub¬ 
stantial  support  for  research  of  a  basic,  sustaining 
type  not  committed  to  the  institution  on  the  basis 
of  specifically  limited  project  proposals  but  continuing 
in  character.  A  considerable  case  can  be  made  for 
both  State  and  Federal  research  support  to  all  areas 
of  the  sustaining  and  continuing  type. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Biological  Sciences,  the  Institute  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  and  the  Department  of  Engineering  Research 
were  among  the  leading  divisions  of  the  institution  in 
the  total  value  of  research.  Sixteen  branch  experiment 
stations  operating  in  the  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  system  carried  on  research  programs  at  their 
respective  locations  in  the  State.  Typical  of  the  re¬ 
search  achievements  during  the  year  was  the  develop- 
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menc  by  the  experiment  station  of  methods  for  the 
revegetation  of  the  Outer  Banks,  methods  which 
hold  promise  of  stabilizing  die  shifting  sands. 

Illustrative  of  die  quality  of  the  research  staff  is 
that  members  of  the  experiment  station  staff  re¬ 
ceived  no  less  than  25  distinguished  recognitions 
during  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  significant  areas  of  research 
is  in  the  area  of  forestry.  The  results  of  die  forestry 
research  program  have  implications  of  national  and 
international  dimensions.  The  School  is  presently 
involved  in  one  of  the  largest  Tree  Improvement 
Programs  in  the  world,  a  cooperative  effort  of  the 
forestry  scientists  of  both  industry  and  the  College. 
A  United  States  Forest  Service  scientist  has  been 
assigned  to  the  School  because  of  the  importance  and 
growth  of  its  forestry  genetics  program.  Two  staff 
members  spent  about  a  month  last  fall  on  an  in¬ 
dustry-sponsored  expedition  in  Mexico,  collecting 
seed  of  the  Mexican  pine  for  use  in  the  breeding 
work  in  North  Carolina.  Another  toured  Yugoslavia 
studying  forestry  on  a  mission  for  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Organization. 

The  work  of  the  Dean  of  Forestry  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  the  Mclntyre-Stennis  Cooperative 
Forest  Research  Act  by  the  Congress  portends  rapid 
expansion  of  the  forestry  research  program.  An  ini¬ 
tial  sum  of  $1  million  was  included  in  the  current 
Federal  budget.  The  administration  of  the  act  follows 
the  lines  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (Hatch)  Act  of  1887. 

Major  developments  occurred  in  two  other  major 
areas  of  University  research.  Mangum  Hall,  original¬ 
ly  agricultural  engineering,  was  remodeled  with  a 
legislative  appropriation  of  $350,000,  and  was  re¬ 
named  the  David  Clark  Laboratories  during  the 
year.  The  Department  of  Textile  Chemistry  has 
moved  into  the  building.  With  the  appropriation  by 
the  1963  General  Assembly  of  $150,000  for  research 
in  1963-64  and  $100,000  in  1964-65,  the  research 
program  of  the  School  of  Textiles  is  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  and  the  great  textile  industry  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  will  undoubtedly  reap  significant  dividends  from 
it  in  future  years.  The  space  vacated  by  textile  chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Nelson  Textile  Building  will  be  used 
by  new  research  and  by  graduate  activities  in  Textile 
Technology. 


Tire  "1.6  in  ’66”  program  to  increase  the  State’s 
gross  agricultural  income  to  $1.6  billion  in  three 
years  was  furthered  by  Experiment  Station  findings 
and  recommendations  during  the  year.  These  find¬ 
ings  took  place  in  all  areas  of  investigation  from 
marketing  to  plant  and  animal  biology. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


North  Carolina  State  College  has  assumed  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities  in  several  areas.  The  best 
known  of  State’s  is  the  contract  for  technical  assistance 
to  Peru.  But  these  also  include  other  areas:  (1)  the 
participation  of  faculty  members  in  short-term 
special  missions  in  other  countries,  (2)  the  education 
of  international  students  in  on-campus  programs,  and 
(3)  the  assistance  to  foreign  visitors. 

Dr.  Harry  Kelly,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  Dr.  J.  A. 
Rigney,  Director  of  the  Peruvian  work,  were  special 
representatives  for  the  U.  S.  government  at  a  United 
Nations  conference  in  Geneva  in  February  on  under¬ 
developed  countries.  Dean  Malcolm  Campbell,  School 
of  Textiles,  served  as  a  member  of  a  special  survey 
committee  on  cotton  in  international  markets  at  the 
request  of  the  Government.  Many  others  served  this 
past  year  on  special  missions  of  importance  on  the 
international  scene. 

The  procession  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  campus 
in  1962-63  maintained  its  heavy  pace.  The  largest 
group  was  150  persons  from  Italy,  many  of  them  em¬ 
ployees  of  textile  industries  in  Valdogna,  Italy,  who 
toured  the  School  of  Textiles. 

In  the  area  of  on-campus  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  instruction,  the  College  had  350  interna¬ 
tional  students  from  50  countries  in  its  programs. 
Its  international  student  enrollment  ranks  among 
the  dozen  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  institution 
was  also  host  to  the  Governor’s  International  Student 
Day,  the  only  such  event  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 
More  than  750  foreign  students  from  colleges 
throughout  North  Carolina  attended. 

The  Peruvian  Technical  Assistance  Mission  was 
enlarged  considerably  during  the  year  with  grants 
totalling  $450,000  from  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations  for  the  specific  development  of  rural 
economics  and  sociology.  Plans  are  to  have  about 
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20-25  staff  members  on  the  project  in  the  near 
future.  The  major  area  of  work  is  the  establishment 
of  an  organization  of  a  university  at  La  Molina  along 
the  model  of  the  American  Land-Grant  institution. 


FACULTY 


No  university,  however  modern  and  elaborate  its 
laboratories  and  classrooms  or  ivied  its  buildings,  can 
be  any  better  than  its  faculty.  And  the  value  of  the 
faculty  is  realized  in  a  broader  context  than  in¬ 
dividual  faculty  quality.  Elusive  factors  of  the  civil, 
cultural  and  social  atmosphere,  sense  of  direction 
and  purpose,  all  strike  their  dynamic  chords  and  pro¬ 
duce  or  smother  morale  and  incentive. 

The  positive  accomplishments  of  the  State’s 
political  leadership  in  1962-63  claimed  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

Faculty  morale  is  good.  Legislative  actions  and 
other  devlopments  assured  the  faculty  that  it  is  the 
determined  purpose  of  North  Carolina  to  provide 
the  conditions  of  faculty  compensation  and  employ¬ 
ment  that  attend  first-rate  institutions. 

The  faculty  family  recreation  Center  was  opened 
in  June,  and  has  already  proven  a  popular  center  for 
the  faculty  and  their  families.  The  Club  was  con¬ 
structed  through  a  gift  of  $750,000  from  the  Z. 
Smith  Reynolds  Foundation.  Full  costs  of  operation 
are  paid  by  a  voluntary  fee  paid  by  members. 

The  Faculty  Group  Life  Insurance  Program  was 
expanded  during  the  year.  A  dividend  amounting  to 
about  80  percent  of  all  premiums  paid  was  made  for 
the  year  ending  February  1,  1963.  A  revised  program 
concerning  Group  Hospitalization  was  established 
and  became  effective  May  20,  1963. 

The  adoption  in  1959  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  a  code  for  "Academic  Freedom,  Tenure  and  Due 
Process”  had  a  highly  salutary  effect  on  the  faculty, 
one  that  has  continued  to  this  day.  However,  the 
adoption  in  the  past  year  of  a  sweeping  restriction 
on  institutional  freedom  to  permit  appearances  by 
certain  categories  of  speakers  at  the  University  and 
State  College  has  had  depressing  reaction.  Though 
no  other  State  currently  has  such  a  law,  in  every 


State  where  such  a  law  has  been  proposed,  enacted 
and  perhaps  later  repealed,  general  divisive  turmoil 
has  occurred.  (See  Legislation.) 

The  extension  of  fringe  benefits  in  recent  years 
has  pleased  the  faculty,  and  is  considered  tangible 
evidence  by  them  of  the  interest  of  the  administration 
and  the  State  in  providing  these  normal  aspects  of 
faculty  compensation. 

The  disappointment  during  the  year  at  not  obtain¬ 
ing  the  necessary  authority  for  the  faculty  to  join, 
as  a  group,  the  national  Teachers’  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  was  partially  offset  by  substan¬ 
tial  legislative  improvements  in  the  State’s  retirement 
program. 

The  recruitment  and  selection  of  permanent 
faculty  is  a  problem  that  continues.  The  dimension 
of  the  problem  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  during  the  year  there  were  101  professional 
positions  to  be  filled. 

By  far  one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments 
during  the  year  was  the  continued  development  and 
expansion  of  the  faculty.  Scholarly  research  publica¬ 
tions,  and  graduate  education  flourished  as  never 
before.  The  danger  that  these  activities  may  obscure 
the  equally  important  function  of  undergraduate 
education  was  a  subject  of  some  concern.  The  pro¬ 
blem  of  maintaining  a  proper  balance  will  receive 
continued  attention. 

The  University  makes  no  provisions  for  sabbatical 
leaves,  a  feature  common  to  the  better  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  one  much  desired  by  the 
faculty  and  necessary  to  the  faculty  improvement 
program. 

The  average  salary  for  full-time  faculty  with  the 
rank  of  instructor  or  above  during  1962-63  was 
$8,309.  Salary  increases  appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly  will  increase  this  average  substantially. 

North  Carolina  State  College  was  among  80 
leading  institutions  in  the  Nation  to  receive  NASA 
and  NSF  grants  for  graduate  education  programs  to 
prepare  students  in  the  space  sciences  and  an  inter¬ 
national  scientist  visitor  program. 

In  the  analysis  of  faculty  prepared  for  the  ac¬ 
creditation  review  committees,  the  educational  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  of  faculty  was  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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Degrees :  Number: 

No  degree  .  2 

Bachelor’s  degree  .  70 

Master’s  degree  . 224 

Doctoral  degree  . 372 

Experience : 

At  educational  institutions: 

0-  4  years  . 163 

5-  9  years  . 161 

10-14  years  . Ill 

15-19  years  .  86 

20  or  more  years  . 147 


Faculty  members  chosen  as  the  top  teachers  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  were:  Prof.  Jesse  S.  Doolittle,  Engineer¬ 
ing;  Prof.  Clarence  S.  Asbill,  Jr.,  Textiles;  Dr.  San¬ 
ford  Younts,  Agriculture;  Prof.  Homer  E.  Beam, 
Education;  Dr.  Forrest  W.  Lancaster,  Physical  Sciences 
and  Applied  Mathematics;  Prof.  Richard  S.  Wur¬ 
man,  Design;  Dr.  Henderson  Kincheloe,  General  Stud¬ 
ies;  and  Prof.  Roy  Carter,  Forestry.  Prof.  Doolittle 
received  the  $500  alumni  award  as  the  top  teacher. 

Two  faculty  members  were  cited  by  the  Society 
of  Sigma  XI  for  outstanding  research  achievement 
by  young  scientists.  They  were  Dr.  Harold  Ramsey, 
Animal  Nutrition,  and  Dr.  Robert  Upchurch,  Crop 
Science. 

Scores  of  other  faculty  members  were  honored  by 
their  national  and  regional  professional  societies  in 
award  programs  and  in  being  selected  for  positions 
of  leadership. 


LIBRARY 


Increasing  rates  of  the  growth  in  total  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  expansion  of  programs  at  Raleigh  have 
strained  its  library  resources  for  many  years.  But 
notable  progress  was  recorded  in  the  past  year. 

The  D.  H.  Hill  Library  holdings  now  total  about 
270,000  volumes.  These  and  other  library  holdings  in 
the  Research  Triangle  area  constitute  the  greatest 
concentration  of  library  resources  south  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  These  include  the  D.  H.  Hill  Library, 


the  Chemstrand  Research  Center  Library,  the  Duke 
University  Library,  and  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  at  Chapel  Hill  Library.  An  inter-library  delivery 
service  exchanges  volumes  among  the  three  Uni¬ 
versity  libraries  three  days  a  week.  This  loan  serv¬ 
ice  serves  faculty  and  graduate  students  on  the 
three  campuses. 

The  D.  H.  Hill  Library  is  now  preparing  a  list 
of  scientific  periodicals  which  will  list  the  holdings 
of  Duke  University  and  the  units  of  the  consolidated 
University.  This  will  be  available  to  faculty  members 
and  research  scientists  in  the  area  and  to  other 
libraries  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Textile  Library,  an  on-campus  branch  of  the 
main  library,  received  a  grant  of  $26,000  from  Burl¬ 
ington  Industries,  Inc.,  to  expand  its  space.  It  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  textile  libraries  in  the 
country.  The  library  was  established  with  a  $25,000 
grant  from  Burlington  in  1949. 

The  School  of  Design  Library  is  also  an  excellent 
specialized  library  on  the  University  campus,  but 
is  so  lacking  for  space  that  many  books  must  be 
stored  in  closets.  The  newly  authorized  addition  for 
the  Design  building  (Brooks  Hall)  should  relieve 
this  pressure. 

One  of  the  promising  developments  of  the  year 
was  the  organization  of  "The  Friends  of  the  Library.” 

Acquisitions  during  the  year  reflected  State  Col¬ 
lege’s  research  in  science  and  engineering  and  the 
growing  importance  of  the  liberal  arts  program. 

The  library  borrowed  1,384  items  from  other  li¬ 
braries,  subscribed  to  387  new  periodicals  (bringing 
the  total  number  of  current  periodicals  to  3,833), 
and  added  about  250  titles  to  the  reference  collection 
during  the  past  year. 

Special  serials  donations  enabled  the  library  to 
purchase  important  research  materials.  The  dona¬ 
tion  of  $5,000  from  the  Alumni  Association  was 
used  to  purchase  two  outstanding  sets  of  the  splendid, 
rare  20-volume  "Edizione  Nazionale”  of  the  works 
of  Galileo  and  an  almost  complete  file  of  the  im¬ 
portant  German  botanical  periodical,  "Bibliotheca 
Botanica,”  covering  the  years  1886  to  I960. 

Funds  ($3,501)  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Chancellor  J.  W.  Harrelson  were  allocated  to  pur¬ 
chase  118  rare,  important  volumes  in  mathematics 
and  history  of  science. 
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The  Library’s  appropriation  for  books  during  the 
year  was  $172,086,  an  increase  of  $12,401  over  the 
previous  year.  However,  by  mid-April  all  but  $700 
of  this  amount  had  been  spent.  A  backlog  of  about 
8,000  books  has  been  requested  by  faculty.  The  Li¬ 
brary  now  needs  about  $300,000  annually  for  books 
and  periodicals.  The  1964-65  budget  is  $211,000. 

The  General  Assembly  did  increase  the  budget 
by  $122,000,  but  unfortunately  the  cataloguing  of 
books  and  periodicals  is  delayed  and  frustrated  be¬ 
cause  of  shortage  of  help.  Three  more  cataloguers 
and  two  more  typists  are  needed.  With  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $300,000  for  air-conditioning,  the 
Library’s  usefulness  and  efficiency  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 


DEVELOPMENT  AFFAIRS 


The  foundations  supporting  programs  at  State 
College  had  a  record  year  for  fund-raising  in 
1962-63.  Foundation  income  totalled  $1,120,035. 
Student  Aid  Association  income  of  $114,735  and 
Alumni  Association  gifts  of  $76,488  brought  the 
total  to  $1,311,258.  It  was  also  a  record  year  for 
the  alumni  fund. 

This  record  indicates  that  the  Development 
Council  and  the  foundation  program  have  come  of 
age  and  have  justified  the  early  faith  in  their  poten¬ 
tialities.  The  Faculty  Club  is  an  outstanding  tangible 
measure  of  the  contributions  of  these  groups.  The 
concept  originated  with  a  projects  committee  of  the 
Development  Council. 

Contributions  were  received  from  3,839  alumni, 
more  than  in  any  previous  year.  Thirteen  alumni 
joined  the  $1000  Club  giving  a  total  of  $13,000. 
Eighty-four  joined  the  $100  Club  producing  a  total 
of  $9,388.  However,  a  continued  challenge  is  that 
only  18.9  percent  of  the  alumni  participated  in  the 
financial  support  program. 

Through  the  development  program,  two  major 
meetings  of  North  Carolina  industrialists  and  bus¬ 
inessmen  were  held  during  the  year,  one  at  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  one  at  the  Raleigh  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  These  were  associated  with  the  Engineering 
Foundation. 


The  development  program  includes  eight  founda¬ 
tions,  the  Development  Council  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  1962  program  would  not  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  without  the  dedicated  and  effective  leadership 
of  the  officers,  and  the  assistance  of  hundreds  of 
associates. 

Principal  officers  of  the  organizations  were: 

Development  Council — C.  A.  Dillon,  Raleigh 
Student  Aid  Association — H.  C.  Kennett,  Durham.  (A 
devoted  leader  for  12  years  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Kennett  passed  away  during  the  year.) 

Alumni  Association — Charles  H.  Reynolds,  President; 

Senator  Ralph  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Agricultural  Foundation — Senator  Robert  F.  Morgan, 
Shelby 

Dairy  Foundation — J.  F.  Neely,  Raleigh 
Design  Foundation — W.  H.  Deitrick,  Raleigh 
Engineering  Foundation — -Orton  A.  Boren,  Greensboro 
Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation — C.  E.  Hartford  (ACME), 
Wilmington 

State  College  Foundation — C.  W.  Tilson,  Durham 
Textile  Foundation — William  H.  Barnhardt,  Charlotte 
4-H  Development  Foundation — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Graham, 
Linwood 

Bequest  Program — C.  W.  Tilson,  Durham 
Friends  of  Library — Elbert  E.  Foster,  Charlotte 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  message  of  the  speaker  for  the  74th  annual 
Commencement  of  the  College  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  introduction. 

Baccalaureate  services  were  held  by  local  churches 
on  Saturday  morning,  June  1,  with  full  College  co¬ 
operation.  The  commencement  ceremonies  began  at 
10:30  a.m.  with  the  procession,  and  were  concluded 
shortly  after  noon. 

In  addition  to  the  1,222  students  who  received 
degrees,  four  honorary  degrees  were  also  conferred. 
Honorary  doctoral  degrees  were  awarded  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Terry  Sanford;  Dr.  George  McMillan  Darrow,  a 
famed  plant  breeder;  Dr.  Bertram  Whittier  Wells, 
former  head  of  the  institution’s  botany  department; 
and  Dr.  Eli  Sternberg,  an  alumnus,  now  a  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Brown  University. 

North  Carolina  State  College  conferred  54 
doctorates,  190  master’s  degrees,  and  978  bachelor’s 
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degrees.  More  than  100  of  the  graduating  class  were 
cited  for  outstanding  achievement  during  their  un¬ 
dergraduate  years. 

In  commissioning  ceremonies  in  the  afternoon, 
98  of  the  graduating  seniors  were  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenants  in  either  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps,  thus  continuing  a  long  and  essential 
tradition  of  democracy:  the  preparation  of  highly 
trained  military  personnel  by  non-military,  public 
universities. 

John  W.  Earnhardt,  Jr.,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
was  elected  by  the  Senior  Class  as  its  president  for 
a  5 -year  period. 


CULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT 


The  availability  of  general  cultural  programming 
was  expanded  under  numerous  auspices  during  the 
year.  There  were  special  concerts,  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  visiting  lecturers,  art  exhibits,  motion  picture 
classics,  and  theatrical  performances  available.  Some, 
such  as  "The  Friends  of  the  College,”  function  in  a 
general  community  framework  in  cooperation  with 
the  Erdahl-Cloyd  Union.  Others,  such  as  the  "New 
Arts,  Inc.,”  were  sponsored  by  the  student  groups 
and  the  Union. 

Appearing  at  the  Reynolds  Coliseum  in  "The 
Friends  of  the  College”  program  were: 

L’Orchestre  Nationale  Francaise 
The  Leningrad  Philharmonic 

The  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  and  Royal 
Scots  Greys 

Obernkirchen  Children’s  Choir 
The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
A  Leonard  Bernstein  Gala 
The  Hague  Philharmonic 

All  students  are  automatically  members  of  the 
"Friends”  organization.  The  program  is  the  largest 
such  concert  series  in  the  Southeastern  United  States 
and  ranks  in  quality  with  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  "New  Arts,  Inc.,”  program  five  concerts 
were  sponsored  They  were:  Josh  White,  a  blues, 
spiritual  and  folk  singer;  The  Weavers,  folk  music 
singers;  Ferrante  and  Teicher,  twin  concert  pianists; 
Rey  de  la  Torre,  classical  guitarist;  and  Herb  Mann, 
a  jazz  sextet. 


Special  seminars  with  guest  lecturers  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  virtually  every  department  in  the  College. 
Lecture  and  other  programs  such  as  those  sponsored 
by  the  "Forum  Committee”  and  the  "Triad  Series,” 
brought  nationally  known  concert  groups  and  speak¬ 
ers  to  the  campus  at  no  charge  to  students. 

Sponsored  under  the  "Triad”  program  were 
Granville  Hicks,  author-lecturer;  N.  C.  String  Quartet; 
Fine  Arts  Quartet;  Juilliard  String  Quartet;  Reynolds 
Price,  author;  Edward  Albee,  playwright;  and  other 
similar  programs,  including  five  movie  classics.  Lec- 
mrers,  under  other  auspices,  included  such  noted 
figures  as  Robert  St.  John,  author;  Mario  Amadeo, 
Argentine  diplomat;  Masataski  Matsushita,  university 
president;  Charles  Munch,  conductor;  Norman 
Thomas;  Mrs.  Angie  Brooks,  UN  ambassador;  Detlev 
Bronk,  Rockefeller  Institute  president;  Howard 
Nemerov,  poet;  and  others. 


ACCREDITATION 


Three  groups,  composed  of  29  educational  and 
professional  appointees  in  the  South  and  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  visited  North  Carolina  State  College  in  March 
for  a  thorough  study  of  every  aspect  of  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  operations. 

The  accreditation  visiting  committees  represent¬ 
ed  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  in  Teacher 
Education,  and  the  Engineering  Council  for  Profes¬ 
sional  Development.  The  Schools  of  Forestry  and 
Design  have  been  accredited  in  very  recent  years; 
thus,  no  representatives  from  these  professional 
groups  were  included  in  1963. 

Comprehensive  reports  of  the  institution  were 
prepared  during  the  year  for  the  visiting  committees 
under  the  direction  of  a  13 -man  faculty  committee. 
The  reports  of  the  accrediting  committees  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  fall  of  1963. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


It  became  increasingly  clear  during  1962-63  that 
the  athletics  program  of  the  College  needed  a  fresh 
boost.  The  cut-back  basketball  program  had  diminish- 
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ed  enthusiasm  among  many  supporters,  causing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  reaching  goals  set  by  the  Student  Aid  As¬ 
sociation  (Wolfpack  Club)  for  financial  support  of 
athletic  grants-in-aid.  Furthermore,  attendance  was 
sharply  lower  for  the  individual  games  and  the  sea¬ 
son  of  basketball. 

The  Athletics  budget  continues  to  be  quite 
marginal.  No  adequate  replacement  has  been  develop¬ 
ed  for  funds  which  were  formerly  channeled  into 
both  the  Athletics  budget  and  the  Coliseum  budget 
from  Classic  receipts. 

A  possible  boost  lies  in  plans  for  a  new  stadium, 
larger,  more  accessible  and  modern,  more  attractive 
to  spectators  and  hence  to  well-known  visiting  teams. 
Plans  have  moved  slowly,  largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  financing  to  expedite  the  planning,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  a  new  site  is  not  settled  as  believed. 

The  teams  fielded  in  1962-63  were  all  spirited. 
A  poor  win-loss  record  in  football  belied  the  general¬ 
ly  excellent  team  performance. 

New  interest  in  College  baseball  seemed  to 
hold  up  for  the  season.  The  swimming  team  pro¬ 
duced  an  excellent  record.  The  schedule  of  athletic 
events  featured  two  outstanding  swimming  meets, 
the  NCAA  national  swimming  meet  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  meet,  in  the  swimming  stadium  of 
William  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  Gymnasium. 

The  College’s  Conference  position  in  track  and 
in  tennis  was  not  high. 


PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


The  year  was  marked  by  the  renewal  of  a  long- 
deferred  building  program.  Though  the  construc¬ 
tion  program  under  way  during  the  year  constitutes 
the  largest  since  the  early  1950’s,  the  failure  of  the 
bond  issue  in  1961  will  be  felt  for  several  years. 
The  1963  General  Assembly  made  a  decisive  effort 
to  enable  the  institution  to  recover  its  stride  in  con¬ 
structing  vitally  needed  facilities. 

Major  construction  under  way  during  the  year 
totalled  about  $8  million.  The  College’s  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  early  1950’s  was  nearly  twice  that,  $1544 
million. 

A  new  9-story  $2-14  million  dormitory  for  840 
men  was  started  under  College  Housing  Loan  funds 


and  financed  by  rental  charges.  A  12-unit  fraternity 
housing  project  (south  of  Western  Boulevard) 
to  provide  rooms  for  480  men  will  be  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1963.  The  cost — $1.8  million — is 
financed  by  a  loan  with  repayment  to  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  dormitory.  A  privately  financed 
Faculty  Family  Recreation  Center  ($750,000),  a 
new  Student  Cafeteria  ($700,000),  and  an  addition 
to  Polk  Hall  ($1  million)  and  a  Civil  Engineering 
($1  million)  were  under  way  during  the  year.  Those 
now  under  construction  are  expected  to  be  opened 
during  the  next  year,  but  the  elapsed  time  between 
the  arrangements  for  financing  and  the  availability 
for  College  use  has  been  from  two  to  four  years  em¬ 
phasizing  the  difficulties  when  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  only  after  the  need  becomes  critical. 

The  program  of  maintenance  for  the  campus 
and  some  $50  million  in  physical  plant  continues 
under  the  capable  operation  of  the  Maintenance  and 
Operations  division. 

The  foremost  present  need  of  the  College,  both 
in  terms  of  its  economic  interest  to  the  State  and 
in  terms  of  internal  pressure  for  space,  is  for  a  fores¬ 
try  building. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Dr.  Harry  C.  Kelly,  a  physicist  who  for  ten  years 
had  served  the  National  Science  Foundation,  last 
as  Associate  Director  for  Educational  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Activities,  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  Sept¬ 
ember  1,  1962.  He  is  currently  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Joint  U.  S.-Japan  Committee  on  Scientific  Coopera¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Kelly’s  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
the  contemporary  world  of  science  bring  needed 
competence  into  top  administrative  leadership  of 
the  State’s  technological  university.  The  position  of 
Administrative  Assistant  in  his  office  (and  the 
Chancellor’s)  was  filled  in  July,  1962  by  William 
Simpson,  who  was  transferred  from  Director  of 
Placement  in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Ar  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Graves  Vann  retired 
after  24  years  of  service  to  the  College  characterized 
by  great  devotion  and  diligence.  His  accumulated 
knowledge,  intimate  in  so  many  facets  of  the  institu- 
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tion's  development  and  operation,  will  be  missed. 
During  his  administration  of  the  business  affairs  of 
the  College  its  operating  budget  grew  from  $2,750,- 
000  in  1938-39  to  $30,000,000  in  1962-63,  and  the 
investment  in  plant  from  $5,580,000  to  $54,000,000. 

Mr.  Vann  was  succeeded  on  July  1,  1963,  by 
the  Assistant  Business  Manager,  Dr.  William  L. 
Turner.  Dr.  Turner  holds  his  doctorate  from  the 
Littauer  School  of  Public  Administration  of  Harvard 
University.  Prior  to  transfer  into  the  Business  Office 
Dr.  Turner  was  project  leader  in  Extension  Farm 
Management.  Both  Mr.  Vann  and  Dr.  Turner  are 
native  North  Carolinians. 

The  first  year  of  existence  of  an  "Associate  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  Research,”  a  part-time 
position  held  by  Dr.  Frank  Guthrie,  proved  the 
usefulness  of  the  position.  The  efficient  processing 
of  research  proposals,  and  the  development  of  ac¬ 
curate,  comprehensive  tabulation  of  our  research 
activity  have  been  a  major  improvement  in  our 
institutional  administration. 

Dr.  George  Hyatt,  Jr.,  was  named  director  of 
Agricultural  Extension,  succeeding  Robert  W.  Shoff- 
ner.  Dr.  Hyatt  has  had  extension  experience  at 
several  institutions  and  has  served  at  State  as  head 
of  Animal  Science  and  as  associate  director  of  the 
Extension  Service.  Mr.  Shoffner  will  become  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Dean  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Eloise  S.  Cofer 
was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Extension  for 
home  economics  programs  and  professor  of  food 
science. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Peruvian  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  Mission,  a  full-time  institutional  officer  be¬ 
came  necessary.  Professor  J.  A.  Rigney  was  named 
director. 

Several  department  heads  and  other  administra¬ 
tive  officers  were  appointed  during  the  year  to  fill 
positions  open  through  retirement  or  resignation, 
notably:  Dr.  Bernard  S.  Martof,  Zoology;  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Murray,  Nuclear  Engineering;  and  Dr.  Dudley 
Williams,  Physics.  Dr.  James  N.  Young  was  named 
Assistant  Director  of  Instruction  for  Agriculture. 

The  renovation  of  Peele  Hall  was  completed  in 
late  spring  and  was  promptly  occupied  by  the  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  and  the  Graduate 
School.  Thus,  Holladay  Hall  was  relieved  of  its 
severe  overcrowding,  accessibility  to  students  and 


public  was  improved,  and  the  Graduate  School  was 
placed  in  more  efficient  proximity  to  the  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers. 

Adequate  facilities  planning  is  a  persistent  prob¬ 
lem.  In  June  a  new  office  of  Facilities  Planning  was 
brought  into  being  with  Professor  Carroll  Mann 
as  Director.  Professor  Mann,  a  civil  engineer,  has 
long  been  chairman  of  the  College’s  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  Also,  the  newly  authorized 
"B”  budget  position  for  supervision  of  new  con¬ 
struction  was  established  under  the  College  Engineer. 

Planning  and  construction  supervisory  personnel 
is  still  needed  in  far  more  adequate  number. 

In  1961  the  College  undertook  to  contract  out  its 
student  food  service  to  the  Slater  Company.  With 
the  opening  of  the  new  well-located  cafeteria  in 
June,  1963  the  Slater  contract  was  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  both  it  and  old  Leazar.  At  the  same  time  the 
College  Union  contracted  with  Slater  to  administer 
its  dining  rooms  and  snack  bar.  This  contract  ar¬ 
rangement  is  being  studied  carefully.  The  most 
persuasive  reasons  for  the  contract  arrangement  arise 
from  the  difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to  oper¬ 
ate  efficiently  the  "business-type”  enterprise  under 
State  personnel  and  purchasing  requirements.  A 
faculty-student  committee  keeps  close  check  on  the 
quality  of  the  food  services. 


COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 


Members  of  the  faculty  comprising  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  College  Government  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion  continued  to  explore  together  possible  means 
for  improving  the  whole  process  of  academic  policy¬ 
making  within  the  College.  The  object  is  to  bring 
the  Faculty  and  Administration  into  more  effective 
communication  with  each  other  for  policy  develop¬ 
ment.  During  1963-64  the  exploration  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  reach  a  fruitful  stage. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  YEAR 


The  1963-64  General  Assembly,  in  its  great  ef¬ 
fort  to  ready  North  Carolina  for  the  new  student 
wave  in  1964  and  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  State’s 
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higher  education,  treated  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege  generously.  Appropriations  for  faculty  salaries, 
buildings  and  operations  were  substantially  above 
the  1961-63  biennium. 

The  very  substantial  improvement  in  the  State’s 
retirement  benefit  program  will  be  of  great  value 
in  developing  the  faculty  and  helped  to  allay  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  proposal  of  higher  education 
to  adopt  the  TIAA  system  was  unsuccessful. 

The  session  involved  considerable  controversy 
over  the  name  of  the  College.  Without  arguing  the 
merits  of  the  proposals,  this  report,  for  historical 
purposes,  should  record  the  basic  elements  compris¬ 
ing  the  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  the  faculty 
of  the  College  had  long  desired  to  see  the  institution 
redesignated  as  a  "university,”  always  of  course  as 
one  component  of  the  consolidated  University.  The 
faculty  was  joined  in  this  by  alumni  and  later  by 
students.  The  leading  name  proposed  by  the  Trustees 
proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  The  leading  name  proposed  by 
the  Alumni  Association  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Trustees.  To  avoid  carrying  the  controversy  into  the 
General  Assembly,  an  effort  was  made  to  develop 
a  compromise  proposal.  Both  the  faculty  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  students  rejected  any  alternative  to  the 
two  leading  proposals,  and  the  compromise  which 
was  elected  between  the  Alumni  Association  and 
Trustees  turned  out  to  be  an  abortive  effort  which 
plagued  every  day  of  the  legislative  session.  The 
legislative  deadlock  which  developed  was  broken 
finally  by  the  compromise,  "North  Carolina  State  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh,”  which 
became  the  legal  name  of  the  institution  July  1,  1963. 

Another  annoying  and  unfortunate  issue  which 
had  to  be  met  in  the  legislative  session  concerned  the 
Dixie  Classic  and  its  fate.  The  President  and  Chancel¬ 
lor  responded  to  the  legislative  query  with  a  formal 
statement  reiterating  the  determination  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  uphold  high  standards  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  intercollegiate  athletics  and  their  judgment 
not  to  reconsider  the  discontinuance  of  the  Dixie 
Classic  at  this  time. 

Legislative  action  authorizing  three  2-year  in¬ 
stitutions  to  move  to  4-year  status  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  community  colleges,  introduced  ex¬ 
panding  elements  and  programs  of  considerable  signi¬ 


ficance  to  the  State,  the  consolidated  University,  and 
the  College.  Especially  affecting  North  Carolina 
State  College  is  the  move  to  develop  engineering  at 
Charlotte  College.  The  position  of  State  College  has 
been  that  this  move  is  entirely  justified  provided  the 
programs  developed  are  consistent  with  the  basic 
need  of  the  State  and  with  the  basic  principles  of 
coordination  and  economy  in  total  offerings  available 
in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  with  no  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  its  generous  awards  to 
State  College  that  two  additional  disappointments 
are  recorded  for  this  report.  One  was  the  apparent 
adoption  of  the  policy  not  to  make  appropriations  in 
direct  support  of  dormitory  construction. 

Publicly  supported  higher  education  is  designed 
to  make  higher  education  available  at  low  cost  to 
the  learner.  Room  rent  is  one  factor  which  obvious¬ 
ly  the  non-local  student  must  meet  in  his  budget  for 
a  college  education.  New  dormitory  construction 
will  unavoidably  now  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
creased  room  rent  levied  on  all  non-local  students. 

The  second  policy  to  which  the  institution  takes 
exception  is  the  new  law  establishing  for  the  first 
time  a  statutory  limitation  on  the  intellectual  free¬ 
dom  of  the  State-supported  campuses.  Certain  per¬ 
sons  are  proscribed  from  being  invited  to  speak  on 
our  campuses. 

The  faculty  promptly  voiced  its  dismay,  know¬ 
ing  that  this  new  and  unfamiliar  policy  in  North 
Carolina  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  actually  will 
adversely  affect  the  efforts  to  build  an  educational 
establishment  of  the  highest  quality.  The  law  is  op¬ 
posed  not  so  much  for  its  specific  content  or  im¬ 
mediate  effects,  which  are  regarded  as  negligible, 
but  because  of  what  it  represents!  It  is  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  "legal”  instruments  first  employed  by 
totalitarian  regimes  (always  in  the  name  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  national  security),  and  directed  at  the 
regimentation  of  ideas  and  thought,  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  genuine  university. 


CONCLUSION 


The  Land-Grant  college  and  state  university  in 
America  has  developed  as  a  distinctive  educational 
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establishment  among  the  world’s  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  has  become  in  the  American  environ¬ 
ment  as  a  complex,  multi-purpose  institution  serving 
all  of  the  people  through  comprehensive  programs 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  work,  basic 
and  applied  research  endeavors,  and  extension  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  concluded  its  last  year  under  that  legal  name 
proud  again  of  its  contribution  to  human  welfare 
and  enormously  challenged  by  the  developing  world 
about  it. 

The  next  years  will  require  even  more  maturity, 
poise  and  vigor  of  this  modern  technological  uni¬ 
versity. 

Respectfully  yours, 


FULL-TIME  APPOINTMENTS,  1962-63 


Appointment 

School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural  Economics 

Dunbar,  John,  Visiting  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Hamlin,  Herbert  M.,  Visiting  Prof .  1-  1-62 

Neuman,  Duane  F.,  Asst.  Prof . 12-  1-62 

Peeler,  Ralph  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Johnston,  Warren  E.,  Res.  Instr .  7-  1-62 

Sanford,  Gordon  S.,  Res.  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Shrimper,  Ronald  A.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-62 

Stallings,  Ernest  M.,  Ext.  Instr . 11-  1-62 

Wang,  Yi,  Res.  Assoc .  9-  1-62 

Nixon,  John  W.,  Res.  Asst .  7-  1-62 

Osborn,  James  E.,  Res.  Asst .  9-  1-62 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Huang,  Barney,  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-63 

Link,  David  A.,  Asst.  Prof . 10-15-62 

Watkins,  Rupert  W.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  8-15-62 

Willey,  Cliff  R.,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA)  . 12-  5-62 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Agricultural  Information 

Upchurch,  Jefferson  W.,  Asst.  Editor  .  9-  1-62 

Animal  Science 

Porterfield,  Ira  D.,  Prof.  &  Head  .  7-  1-62 

Conover,  Richard  D.,  Ext.  Instr.-Peru  . 12-15-63 

Wilder,  William  A.,  Instr .  2-  1-63 

Otterby,  D.  E.,  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  .  9-  1-62 

Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Karali,  Edgar  F.,  Res.  Assoc .  1-20-63 

Crop  Science 

Small,  Howard  Gordon,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  2-15-63 

Weber,  Jerome  B.,  Asst.  Prof . 12-  1-62 

Whitenberg,  David  C.,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA)....  4-  1-63 

Hooks,  Jonathan  W.,  Instr .  2-  1-6.3 

Johnston,  Roy  L.,  Res.  Asst .  7-  1-62 

Leving,  Charles  S.,  Res.  Asst . 10-  1-62 

Tolson,  Edward  N.,  Res.  Asst .  7-  1-62 

Entomology 

Bruce,  Wesley  G.,  Visiting  Prof . 11-19-62 

Main,  Alex  R.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-  1-63 

Axtell,  Richard  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Dauterman,  Walter  C.,  Res.  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Jackson,  Merrill  D.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

AGRICULTURE 
Food  Science 

Jones,  Victor  A.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Miller,  Norman  C.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof . 11-  1-62 

Dahiya,  Raghunath,  Res.  Assoc .  7-  1-62 

Genetics 

Armstrong,  Frank  B.,  Res.  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Hayman,  Brian  I.,  Asst.  Geneticist  .  9-24-62 

Horticulture 

Chambers,  Everett  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  4-  1-62 

Brooks,  Joseph  F.,  Ext.  Instr . 11-  1-62 

Reid,  William  W.,  Ext.  Instr .  3-  1-63 

Plant  Pathology 

Milholland,  Robert  D.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  5-13-63 

Spencer,  James  A.,  Res.  Instr.  (USDA)  .  7-  1-62 

Soil  Science 

Davey,  Charles  B.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Miller,  Raymond  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Kyuma,  Kazutake,  Res.  Asst .  6-  1-63 

Terry,  David  L.,  Res.  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Zoology 

Campbell,  Georgette,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Cofer,  Eloise  S.,  Asst.  Dir.  and  Ext.  Prof .  1-  1-63 


Hinson,  Thelma,  Act.  In-Charge,  House  Furn.  10-  1-62 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Agricultural  Mission  to  Peru 

Eaton,  Ben,  Business  Admin .  7-  1-62 

McDonald,  John  W.,  Asst,  to  the  Dir .  6-15-63 


DESIGN 


Architecture 

Boaz,  Joseph  N.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Taylor,  Earl  W.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Wurman,  Richard  S.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Nichols,  William  C.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

O'Brien,  William  L.,  Jr.,  Instr.  in  Peru  .  1-  1-63 

Product  Design 

Papanek,  Victor  J.,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Head  ....  9-  1-62 


EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Education 

Drabick,  Lawrence  W.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Bryant,  Charles  D.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Industrial  Arts 

Briley,  Frank  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Oleson,  Kenneth  S.,  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-63 

Meosky,  Paul  R.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Psychology 

Chansky,  Norman,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Grier,  James  B.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Recreation  and  Park  Administration 


Brandey,  Herbert,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

ENGINEERING 
Dean’s  OffiCE 

Tew,  Raymond  E.,  Placement  Dir .  9-  1-62 

Chemical  Engineering 

Stahel,  Edward  P.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Martin,  Donald  C.,  Instr .  2-  1-63 

Civil  Engineering 

McDonald,  Donald,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Costes,  Nicholas  C.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Moreau,  David  H.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Owen,  Gordon  N.,  Jr.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Kashef,  Abdel-Aziz,  Visiting  Lecturer  .  9-  1-62 

Electrical  Engineering 

Itoh,  Makato,  Visiting  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Lade,  Robert,  Asst.  Prof .  2-  1-63 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Griffith,  John  E.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Crowder,  James  U.,  Instr .  7-  1-62 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Engineering  Research 

Davis,  Moses  P.,  Res.  Asst .  5-  1-63 

Winchester,  G.  L.,  Res.  Asst .  2-  1-63 

Baxter,  John  D.,  Res.  Engr .  9-  1-62 

Myers,  Guy  A.,  Res.  Engr .  7-  1-62 

Minerals  Research  Laboratory 

Lewis,  Robert  M.,  Min.  Dressing  Engr . 11-15-62 

Van  Dyk,  Dean  F.,  Min.  Dressing  Engr .  8-  1-62 


ENGINEERING 


Industrial  Engineering 

Das,  Biman,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Hassan,  Hassan  A.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Koga,  Toyaki,  Visiting  Prof .  2-  1-63 

Smetana,  Frederick  O.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Williams,  James  C.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Zorowski,  Carl  F.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Topakoglu,  Huseyin  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  2-  1-63 

Barrett,  Rolin  F.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Bassett,  Donald  G.,  Instr .  7-  1-62 

Nye,  Phares  Stevens,  Instr .  7-  1-62 

Taylor,  Clark  O.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Mineral  Industries 

Waller,  Jerry  M.,  Instr .  9-10-62 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Carnesale,  Albert,  Instr .  9-  1-62 


FORESTRY 
Wood  Technologgy 

Jayne,  Benjamin  A.,  Prof .  9-  1-62 

GENERAL  STUDIES 


English 

Owen,  Guy,  Assoc..  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Hollahan,  Eugene,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Morgan,  Nancy  G.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Pearce,  Howard  P.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Williams,  Mary  C.,  Special  Lecturer  .  9-  1-62 

History  and  Political  Science 

Bennett,  Lawton  E.,  Instr .  2-  1-63 

Farrell,  John  C.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Modern  Languages 

Howard,  Benjamin  S.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Kurylo,  William,  Instr .  9-  1-62 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

GENERAL  STUDIES 
Physical  Education 

Smaltz,  Elizabeth  A.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Social  Studies 

Lowenstein,  Allard  K.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND 
APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Experimental  Statistics 


Stacy,  Ralph  W.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Hayne,  Don  W.,  Visiting  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Herbst,  Lawrence  J.,  Assoc.  Stat . 11-  1-62 

Meade,  James  H.,  Asst.  Stat .  7-  1-62 

Rohde,  Charles  A.,  Asst.  Stat .  7-  1-62 

Yen,  Elizabeth,  Asst.  Stat .  7-23-62 

Chemistry 

Jones,  Lillian  T.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Murley,  Ruby,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Shen,  Lee  M.  (Mrs.),  Instr .  2-  1-63 

Mathematics 

Hansen,  Donald  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Speidel,  George  S.,  Instr .  7-  1-62 

Physics 

Dough,  Robert  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Katzin,  Gerald  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-63 

Park,  Jae  Y.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Bireline,  Janice,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Spence,  James,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Physical  Sciences  Research 

Carroll,  James  C.,  Res.  Engr . 10-15-62 

Nuclear  Reactor 

Torrence,  James  F.,  Reactor  Oper.  Engr . 11-  1-62 

TEXTILES 
Textile  Research 

Grady,  Perry  L.,  Res.  Asst .  7-  1-62 

Textile  Technology 

Birkan,  Ilhan  A.,  Res.  Instr .  7-  1-62 

Lind,  Thomas  C.,  Instr .  8-  1-62 

Lynch,  Walter  C.,  Res.  Assoc .  8-  1-62 

Cagle,  Betty  A.,  Res.  Asst .  9-  1-62 

Klutz,  Marvin  G.,  Res.  Asst .  9-  1-62 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Harry  C.  Kelly,  Dean  . 10-  1-62 

COLLEGE  EXTENSION 
Driver  Training 

Daniel,  Justie  G.,  Driver  Trainer  .  5-  1-63 

Lashley,  Robert  R.,  Driver  Trainer  .  8-  1-62 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Gaston  Technical  Institute 

Ethridge,  H.  A.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Medford,  Ray  L.,  Instr .  9-  1-62 

Williams,  Yardy  T.,  Instr .  1-  1-63 

D.  H.  Hill  Library 

Zia,  Dora,  Act.  Hd.,  Tob.  Lit.  Serv .  7-  1-62 

Athletics 

Driscoll,  Ernest  P.,  Asst.  Football  Coach  .  9-  1-62 

Maravich,  Press,  Asst.  Basketball  Coach  .  9-  1-62 

Proctor,  Al,  Trainer  .  9-  1-62 

Student  Affairs 


Lawson,  James  E.  (Maj.),  Asst.  Prof. — Army 
Sheldon,  Robert  J.  (Maj.),  Asst.  Prof. — Air  Sc. 
Wilson,  Woodrow  O.,  Asst.  Prof. — Army 


Linney,  Romulus  Z.,  Dir.  of  Fine  Arts  .  9-  1-62 

Hare,  Robert  W.,  Assoc.  Sec.,  YMCA  . . .  7-  1-62 

Bengal,  James  E.,  Counselor  .  9-  1-62 

Weston,  Wilbur,  Counselor  .  9-  1-62 

Information  Services 

Berry,  Hardy  D.,  Director .  9-  1-62 


PROMOTIONS,  1962-63 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 
AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Economics 

Coutu,  A.  J.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Johnstone,  R.  L.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Wallace,  T.  D.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Weathers,  C.  R.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Stallings,  E.  M.,  Ext.  Instr . 11-  1-62 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Van  Schilfgaarde,  J.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Animal  Industry 

Clawson,  A.  J.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Knott,  F.  J.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof.  . . 7-  1-62 

Entomology 

Brett,  C.  H„  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Guthrie,  F.  E.,  Prof,  and  Asst.  Dean 

of  the  Grad.  School  for  Research  .  9-  1-62 

Campbell,  W.  V.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Field  Crops 

Dudley,  J.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Emery,  D.  A.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  New  Rank  Date 
Genetics 

Robinson,  H.  F.,  Prof,  and  Head,  and 

Dir.  Inst.  Bio.  Sci .  8-  1-62 

Moll,  R.  H.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Triantaphyllou,  A.  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Saylor,  L.  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Horticulture 

Pope,  D.  T.,  Res.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Miller,  C.  H.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Plant  Pathology 

Kline,  D.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Powell,  N.  T.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Sherwood,  R.  T.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Soil  Science 

McCracken,  R.  J.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Craig,  D.  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Zoology 

Harkema,  R.,  Prof,  and  Acting  Head  .  3-  1-63 

Miller,  G.  C.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 


DESIGN 

Architecture 

Stuart,  D.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 


ENGINEERING 
Dean’s  OfficE 

Fadum,  R.  E.,  Dean,  Sch.  of  Eng.  and  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Industrial  Engineering 

Hunter,  C.  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Oguro,  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Lee,  R.  S.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Yen,  J.  T.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Mineral  Industries 

Brown,  H.  S.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Lamonds,  H.  A.,  Prof,  and  Head  .  7-  1-62 

FORESTRY 

Forest  Management 

Miller,  W.  D„  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Dyson,  P.  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Wood  Products 

Barefoot,  A.  C.,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  New  Rank  Date 
GENERAL  STUDIES 
Economics 

Fails,  E.  A.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Olsen,  B.  M.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Hendley,  W.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Henry,  W.  R.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

English 

Suberman,  J.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Barnhart,  W.  J.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Eldridge,  H.  G.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Moore,  F.  H.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

History  and  Political  Science 

Holtzman,  A.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Helguera,  J.  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Highfill,  W.  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Physical  Education 

Clements,  J.  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Cooper,  N.  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Social  Studies 

Metzger,  R.  S.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Sociology 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND 
APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Experimental  Statistics 


McVay,  F.  E.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Meade,  J.  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  3-  1-63 

Mathematics 

Cooke,  H.  C.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Shreve,  D.  R.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Physical  Sciences  Research 

Story,  E.  J.,  Dir.,  Phys.  Sci.  Res.  and 

Assoc.  Prof.  Physics  .  9-  1-62 

Physics 

Doggett,  W.  O.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Textiles 

Porter,  J.,  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Lee,  S.  W.,  Res.  Instr .  7-  1-62 

Wilson,  H.  S.,  Res.  Instr .  2-  1-63 

Gaston  Technical  Institute 

Lunsford,  P.  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

McArver,  E.  M.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 

Robinson,  C.  Y.,  Asst.  Prof,  and 

Chairman,  Tech.  Division  .  7-  1-62 

Vance,  J.  D.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-62 
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Resignation 

School ,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Economics 

Libeau,  Clayton  P.,  Ext.  Prof .  6-30-63 

Stemberger,  Anthony  P.,  Assoc.  Prof .  8-31-62 

Stollsteimer,  John  F.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-20-62 

Thigpen,  Maurice  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  8-31-62 

Brooks,  Robert  C.,  Instr .  9-31-62 

Fishel,  Walter  L.,  Instr .  8-17-62 

Fletcher,  Robert  G.,  Res.  Asst .  8-31-62 

Hileman,  Audley  E.,  Ext.  Instr .  9-30-62 

Liner,  Hugh  S.,  Ext.  Instr .  9-15-62 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Beeman,  James  F.,  Res.  Instr .  9-30-62 

Sewell,  John  I.,  Res.  Instr .  8-31-62 

Agricultural  Information 

Schaub,  Maud  K.,  Ext.  Program  Planning 

Specialist  .  2-15-63 

Wood,  Thomas  L.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Editor  .  7-31-62 

O’Keefe,  John  P.,  Asst.  Ext.  Editor  .  2-15-63 

Vaughn,  Nancy  D.,  Ext.  Artist  .  6-21-63 

Animal  Science 

Everett,  James  P.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-31-63 

Ellis,  Ira  J.,  Jr.,  Instr . 12-31-62 

Tucker,  William  L.,  Instr .  6-30-63 

Otterby,  Donald  E.,  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  ....  6-30-63 

Crop  Science 

Spain,  George  E.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof . 10-31-62 

Boardman,  Elizabeth  G.,  Res.  Instr .  9-21-62 

Johnston,  Roy  L.,  Res.  Asst .  8-31-62 

Nunalee,  Thomas  H.,  Res.  Asst .  2-16-63 

Tolson,  Edward  N.,  Res.  Asst .  2-28-63 

Entomology 

Bowery,  Thomas  G.,  Prof .  9-30-62 

Food  Science 

Dill,  Charles  W.,  Instr . 11-19-62 

Genetics 

Kelleher,  Therese,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-62 

Horticulture 

James,  Bryson  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  5-31-63 

Schramm,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-28-62 

Soil  Science 

Folks,  Homer  C.,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Asst.  Dir.  of 
Instruction  .  6-30-63 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Zoology 

Hester,  Francis  E.,  Assoc.  Prof .  4-14-63 

(transferred  to  S.D.A.) 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Gilmore,  Jo  E.,  Ext.  Nutritionist  . 12-31-62 

Schaub,  Maud  K.,  Ext.  Program  Planning 

Spec .  2-15-63 

Blount,  Gwendolen  H.,  District  4-H  Agent  ....  2-15-63 


DESIGN 


Architecture 

Buisson,  Paul  Marie-Jean  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-63 

Macomber,  Clark  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-63 

Sappenfield,  Charles  M.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-63 


EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Education 
Rogers,  Charles  H.,  Instr .  1-31-63 

ENGINEERING 


Civil  Engineering 

Costes,  Nicholas  C.,  Instr .  6-30-63 

Owen,  Gordon  N.,  Jr.,  Instr .  6-30-63 

Electrical  Engineering 

McEnally,  Terence  E.,  Instr .  6-30-63 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Lamb,  Jamie  P.,  Asst.  Prof .  1-31-63 

Engineering  Research 

Perry,  Joel  V.,  Res.  Instr .  6-30-63 

Simonsen,  Ingeborg,  Res.  Asst .  6-30-63 

Merricks,  James  A.,  Res.  Engr . 12-  7-62 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Taylor,  Clark  O.,  Instr .  6-30-63 

Minerals  Research  Labs 

Dempsey,  Earle  V.,  Mineral  Dressing  Engr .  8-31-62 


FORESTRY 


Forest  Management 

Stanton,  William  M.,  Ext.  Instr .  8-31-62 

GENERAL  STUDIES 
Economics 

Park,  T.  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-63 

English 

Whichard,  Lindsey  R.,  Assoc.  Prof .  1-31-63 

Durrell,  John  B.,  Instr .  7-  1-62 
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Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

History  and  Political  Science 

Hilquera,  Joseph  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  1-31-62 

Physical  Education 

Floyd,  Harron  O.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-63 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND 
APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 


Experimental  Statistics 

Kendall,  Peter  J.,  Asst.  Stat .  1-31-63 

Meade,  James  H.,  Asst.  Stat .  6-30-63 

Mathematics 

Wahab,  James  H.,  Prof .  6-30-63 

Lowengrub,  Morton,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-63 


TEXTILES 


Textile  Research 

Makhlouf,  Hassan  I.,  Instr .  6-30-63 

Robinson,  Conley  E.,  Ext.  Instr .  8-31-62 

Shaikh,  Maqbul  I„  Instr .  1-18-63 

Strickland,  Caswell  R.,  Res.  Instr . 12-31-62 

COLLEGE  EXTENSION 

Dickerson,  Joseph  R.,  Driver  Trainer  .  7-  1-62 

Lashley,  Robert  R.,  Driver  Trainer  .  4-30-63 

Gaston  Technical  Institute 

King,  Carl  M.,  Instr . 12-  1-62 

D.  H.  Hill  Library 

Wrenn,  Velna  C.,  Asst.  Ref.  Libr .  5-31-63 

Information  Services 

Williford,  Nancy,  Asst.  Editor  . 12-31-62 

(transferred  to  SPA) 

Student  Affairs 

Tague,  Robert  R.,  Counselor  .  8-31-62 

Hare,  Robert  W.,  Asst.  Coordinator, 

Religious  Affairs  .  6-30-63 


Barnes,  Peggy  W.,  Asst.  Soc.  Dir.,  Stu.  Union  6-30-63 
Linney,  Romulus  Z.,  Dir.  of  Fine  Arts-S.U.  5-31-63 


Athletics 

Pepler,  Albert  P.,  Asst.  Football  Coach  .  8-31-62 

Bunch,  John  H.,  Trainer  .  9-  7-62 


RETIREMENTS,  1962-1963 


Retirement 

School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture  Extension  Service 

Harrill,  Leary  R.,  State  4-H  Leader  .  6-30-63 

Tatum,  Mary  L.,  Home  Econ.  Ext.  Agent .  6-30-63 


FORESTRY 
Forest  Management 

Miller,  William  D.,  Prof .  6-30-63 

ENGINEERING 
Electrical  Engineering 

Glenn,  Carl  B.,  Assoc.  Prof .  1-31-63 


GENERAL  STUDIES 
Social  Studies 


Foster,  Charles  I.,  Prof .  6-30-63 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Winston,  Sanford  R.,  Prof,  and  Head  .  6-30-63 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND 
APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics 

Williams,  Harvey  P.,  Prof .  6-30-63 

Physics 

Snyder,  Rufus  H.,  Prof .  6-30-63 


TEXTILES 

Textile  Technology 


Woodbury,  Arthur  J.,  Res.  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-63 

Looper,  R.  A.,  Res.  Technician  .  6-30-63 

Business  Office 

Vann,  James  G.,  Business  Manager  .  6-30-63 
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